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ABSTRACT 

Twenty-five publicly-controlled and seven 
privately-controlled black graduate schools in lU states were studied 
to aaalyze the resources and potential of the institutions in order 
to use them more effectively. Among the topics within the report are: 
liistory, purpose, mission, and goals cf the institution; enrollments 
(botL general and in specific fields) ; integration of students; 
students in postbaccalaureate study; admission; retention and 
graduation; faculty background and salaries; programs and program 
plans; and resources and needs of the institutions. Much of the data 
is presented in tabular or graphic form, with narration. (MSE) 
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:'ro-^ i;;s bo -?.r.nin -n -n i^^?''. -'io Conference of Deans of Black 
Grad'.ia;;e Jcliools cav; "r.io nood for :-at:her.\n^' infoiTnation on the 
'}?. -aacl: Graduate Schools. In 1976 the U.S. Office of Education 
published a fact bool: on the cchoolc."^ Further analysis v/as 
needed if the capabilities of the schools were to be utilized 
productively for the nation. Accordinrjly , a proposal, "Msocimizinr: 
Productivity in Thirty-Tv/o Black Graduate Schools" was submitted 
and suonequently funded ^inder Contract No- 500770596. 

M :ny .p?oups contributed tc this report. V/ithin the U.S. 
Office of Education the Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evalua- 
tion, the ^rational Center for Educational Statistics, an.d the 
Learnin- Resources Branch of the division of Multilevel Education 
Statistics supplied the bulk of the stati-^tical data and offered 
valuable su^sestions. l-ne Office of Civil Rights, the Bureau of 
the Census, and the Department of Labor v/ere generous in sharing;; 
infornation pertinent to the study. 

The deans of the Black Graduate Schools assisted in providing 
literature on the schools and data on students, faculty, and 
proorrams. Prom the 52 black institutions 10 Presidents, 2 substi- 
~utes for them, 13 Vice Presidents of Acad=»mic Ajf fairs and 20 
a&raduate Deans shared their perceptions for the study in a total 
of 50 interviews- Clifford Johnson, Director of the Ainistad 
Colioc" ion housed at Dillard University, "and the librarians of - 



1- Oscar xlllan Ror%ers, Jr- Profiles of^ ?hirt'v-?v;o 
:^ isroricallv Blac.: Graduate Schools: A Rer.orfe^Of rhe Office - 
o-" "fyucation - V/ashin^-ton , D .C . : Department of Health, Education 
and .-ei.fare, U.S. Office of Education, 1976. 
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' -"O'/crr^ncnt ciocrj/.on ai: i:':c :'ov' CrlGar.c i urlic Librar^V^ Loyola 
Univorsitv oT t:ic ^out*: Ti/.:rnx*y^ and z.\o I:ov;ard-T.Llton Libraiy of - 
Tulanc Univers^ity v/erc iielp^^nH in loca':in : r.aterialG and in 
verification of data. 

Special ncntion and l:han]:c are due first to Ann Hershner of 
the Orrice of Plamniii'^, "^Judretin'j:, and Evaluation, for her 
assistance , encour*ar:ement , and su ^^^estions . Andrew Peppin of 
:7CZ3 made 'special efforts in su2;GrestinG data soxirces and obtaininf^; 
information. Joan Brackctt of OCH v/as generous in maliini^ available 
materials in OCR Statistical .\nalysis Section. Sal Corallo and 
Alex Ratnofsky provided postbaccalaureate enrollment data and 
sur:r;estions for its use. 

Other ,:>ersons v/ho assisred by providing data were Majorie 
Chandler^ Stanley V, Smithy Norman Brandt, and Rhon3?§L V/iggins of 
IICES; Pranlc L. Schick of the ^Learning Resources Branch Multilevel 
Education Statistics; Manuel Plotkin, G-ordon Green, Bob Grymes, 
and their confreieL' at the Bureau of the Census; Louis J. Venuto 
and Cairol J* Smith of the Bureau of Higher and Continuing Educa- 
tion; Dr. John Hill of the Cff^ e for Advancement of Public riegro 
Colleges; Dr, Sanael L. Myers of rhe national Association for 
Equal Opportunity in Education; anc the Presidents, Vice ' 
Presidents, and Graduate Dea-^s of the 52 black institutions who 
provided inrorruation and encouragernent: for the study. 

Or'2janizfi.tions and inc.i'.'i-du^li^ pro^^din^ specialised inrorria— 
tion and materials include ITational oci&nce Foundation, ;nerican 
Council on iiducatlon, and C-eorrre '-/allcer and Dr. Kenneth 

I'ollertr. Pinally, tharJis e to Pr::ricia Harbour, Patricia 

.'lalone--, and Bruce 71er:in'^ oi .ne Office of Education for ':htir 
continuous interest in the study • ^ 
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- . -^^ic Conrorcnco o ■:■ \c Dca.ir: of t:~ic 'ilacl: Graduate Schoolc 
fror. its bo.-irnin :3 in rcco—iized that -he problen-j of 

inviciby.^t-- and fi;^.ancial denrivation must be overcome if the 
3^ schocii^ v;ere to rcal."?;c fully t:ici:.' potential. The raeetinc 
v/ith Conmissior.er Bell in- 197'^*-, .the recommendations in "Mission, 
Status, Problems and Priorities of Blacic Graduate Schools",* the 
supplement to the National Board of Graduate Education for 
Minorities Document, the Hor-ers Pacj Book, and this report are 
linl^s in a chain of comm-anication between the U.S. Office of 
Education and the^52 Black Graduate Schools. The ruling of Judge 
Pratt in 1977 emphasized the need for action if black colleges 
v/ere to attain equal partnership in state systems oi higher 
education, if faculty and student bodies were to be desegregated, 
and if -inorities i^rere to be assured participation in graduate 
and. professional education. 

The Pratt decision n-rlates directly to the Black Graduate 
ochool.r in that their record in dese5re[jation of faculty and 
student bodies and in the national and reg:ional (South) percentaj-es 
of blacks they enroll in the professions and academic disciplines, 
demonstrates that the rulinfrs can be carried out. Furthermore, 
the concept of a viable institution of hir^her education and the 
relationship of a cpraduate school to its parent institution is 
not '..-ithout meanin:^ for attaining full and equal partnership in 
state systems of M:-Ther education. The Black Graduate Schools in 



1. Chapters J.-7I e::pand upon and -iresent the data for vjhal 
-s reported here. 
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;-;ioi.r -...:iJcv:ic an.- -nro •■ccsio-.ial cvcr\^:iz±alG eahance the c-anus 
01' parent- iric c i-uCionn I .A" ;ac car.e time black institutions 

continue to be (ieprivo.i of an equitable chare of resources. The 
inequity is acuire ii;i triio -raduauc and rj-scarch areas. Given the 
inherent contradiction oC inoquit;/ v;ith eq'oal partnership nhe 
inequity must be faced and-rcnovcd if the court rulings are to" ' 
tal:e effect. 

Profiles of the 32 Black Graduate Schools 

The 23 publicly controlled and 7 privately controlled black 
institutions in v/hich the r-raduate schools are located are found 
in li^ states. liineteen of the schools are in "Adams" states. 
The Black Graduate Schools are strategically located for «tjractinG 
minorities to .ipraduate and professional education. Thirty of the 
52 schools are in the South. Of the four national regions, the 
South contains the highest percent of the black population (53-6?); 
the hi-hest percent of rhe black population in the 20-34 age 
. bracket (50.57),; and the highest percent of blacks in post- 
^baccalaureare education ,.(4^^.03) - The other side of the location 
of the schools shocvs the South v;ith the lowest median income for 
blacks, and the lowest ratio of black-to-white ^come 

. Black Graduate Schools are not a recent: phenomenon in 
-lr:erican hi-her ^educa,tion. Hov/ard University av/arded its first- 
masters derree in l£-2 and risk Ur.iversiry ;^as offerin- graduate 
srud-- before 1900. By the end of the 50-7ear period of 1929-1959^ 
22 of -The 52 ~radua-e schools v/ere operating.' In any 20-year 
bracket since their be^innin-s more than half the existing schools ' 



.laa -raaua^o pro ^ranc w.iic i "cr- c::r.an-.jr; ■;_c,yond teacher cducacion 
•Joc.ay *:::o sclioolc orf.cr ' .Loc-. oral pro - m.-c, 550 non-education 
masters level pro :rans an-' 1^7 edi.ica':i.;;: -.asrcrs level prOip?ams. 
Onlv 3 of the 5^ schools are limited to " ication prorrrams. 

, Besides the doctoral and masters pro^rans the 52 institul:ions 
have several professional schools and profrrams: 2 Schc^ls of 
Dentistry, ^ Schools of J^aw, 2 Schools of I'edicine, 0- Schools of 
Muz and 2 additional schools offerinr; nasters pro^rans foA 

nurses, ^i- .Schools of Pharmacy and 2 addiirional programs offering 
the doctorate in Pharmacolc^y , one School of Theology and one 
School of Veterinary T^edicine, which also offers a masters in 
veterina-ry medicine. 

Hecional accredil-in-^ associations and .18 different accreditinrr 
arms or professional g --^oc scions have ;5iven their approval cf the 
52 'schools and several of the pro=;rans. 

■I^oals ■ ' • 

Black ir..vt^-ur'" ?ns v/ere founded to provide higher education 
for a nin':-rit.7 peo : le ■.vho v;ere denied the opportunity by the 
r.ains-rrea.:-. sociery. Ihe ethic behi.nd the origjinal piirpose- is still 
stronq. In an analysis of goal statements in the catalogs "Service 
to the Community'* appeajred 1-^ tines more than the next most 
frequently mentioned. The top priority of service to the conmunit-J' 
i^- nor surprisin- since the issue of .justice which blacic institu- 
tions have lived v;'ith and ;.-;6r>ed tov/ards is manifested in service 
to -he fellovnan at all levels. A- rhe corporate and community 
levels distributive justice is concerned v;ith necessary societal 



r:' oi.c.^;-;, c viol.-x:'].-- a.i'l livi:; - ar.d learning in a rnal'ri- 

c.ul':ural environnori': — iioln br-in-'; al.out: cocietal chanr^e. 

I'on L:.! -r r: Goal rriori.^ics rio. of -Itatjenents 

1. oorvice to -chc connuni;;y 50 

2. Develonrncn!: of character, morai, 

choices, valuo*, di-:ni[;:' o.f hiinan person 32 

5. Providin:-; a multicultural environncnt 52 

Excellence, quality, Gcholarl.y inquiry, 
researc.i 23 

5- Po'sitive environr.er.n , person oriented, 

sell" av/aroness, acsthe';ic opportunities 2S 

•'. Trainin:-: for leadership • 25 

7- Assist in<^ "narrrinally prepared or 

near destitute ^students" " 22 

£. 'Trainin;T opportunities for the para 
professional and subprof essional 
. in continuin"^ education 19 

Based on a belief in the di^^iity and potential of hunan bein^^s 
and_ cotnnitted to establishinp; a more j^st society, the black 
schools, v/itnin a multicult.ural learning environment, educate and 
vTain leaders in excellence scholarship^ research, and profes- 
si'onal practice. 



Z ~':dents 

In ?all, 197-5, 21 states and the District of Colunbia enrolled 
1,000 or r:ore blachs at the postbaccalaureate level. Parity for 
blacks -and v/hi-es at rhis level presenrs a contrast, ?i~ure ^ snov/s 
vhe spates approached, reached, or overreached 100 percent parity 
for •■.'h-i-tes. The sar.e sta-es, v;ith one exception, fall belov/ 70 
per2-2nt and r.ore than hsir of zner. fall belov; 50 percent parity, 
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Tn I-ouisicina, ror* e::ar-.t:)lc: , ^!h± l:oc:^ \:'.io rervresent 71.02 Derccnt oi 
tlic population, rill ■'/';, -1 pcrcsrvj o.r . le -postbaccalaureate slots 
thuc overx-'eachin- i/ij:! la.' ',99 percent pari-y. Blaclcc, who 
represent 2^.^^^ percent oX the popull^^ 9.69 percent of 

the postbaccalaureate slots- The percent or parity for blacks 
is. ' , - ■ 

Grac'uate standards and criteria for admissio'n, retention, 
candidacy, and -graduation in the 32 black schools are similar to 
other -raduate schools. The^lar.k schools are different only in 
that they provide a se<rondr chance - The- second chance consists of 
testin::^ and providinr^ assistance to the student. 

?-irpire 5 shov/s total, part tine and full time enrollments. 
Trends are projected to 1980 using 1971 and 1973 as base years. . 
The minimum increaises and possible decrease in fizll time enroll- 
ment contrasts v/ith the continual increase in part time enroll- 
ments. The contrast is a graphic example of the Ibv/ level of 
fundin:^ for fellov/ships and assistant ships for full-*;ime students 
Based on the past, the projected trends will continue in the same 
pattern unless financial . support is' forthcoming. ■ 

In Pall, 1976 the"" 52 institutions were educating on the 
protessional^evel the following percents of^the nation's blacks 
enrolled in- each of the specified professions. 
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FIGORE 5: FUIL TIME, PAST TIKE, AND TOTAL ESROLIKENTS FOR 32 BLACK GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
19?1-19?7,.WITH PRKDICTED TRENDS FOR 1978, 1979, 1930. 
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re-cen^ or BlP.cjs in 31ac:: Graduate Schools 
In oelectre.i I'rof ess ions 

- sr'CGnt of - Percent of 

■ ro:.ess3.on Dannie States South 

'/ctorinarr r:cdicine 7.^.36 99.00 

Den'jistrv ^r5.r,6 76.78 

riedicine 21. S7 ' 57.15 

1^-55 57.62 

The 52 31ac::. Graduate Schools, representing 3 percent of the 
rraduate schools in the United States, v/ere educating on the 
.Traduate level the follov/in^^ percents of the nation's blacks 
enrolled in each of the specified academic disciplines at the 
rrradUate level. 

Percent of Blacks in Black Graduate Schools 
. in Selected I>iscir)lines 

. Percent of Percent of 

DiLsczLolme . Sarn^le States " South 

Agriculture & ilni.Tial Resources if-3.02 90.00 

Biolo-^ical Sciences 59.91 71.16 

Physical Sciences^ 24.77 55-90 

iVrchirecture SnviVonmental ■ • 
' Desi-rn ' ' 24,41 . 71.^5 

Business :'i rianacement - 16.45 45.55 

i^n-ineerin-; ij..SO I5.79 

Students help create a multicultural learning environment. I: 
?all, 1973 t"ie- 52 schools enrolled 71146 percent blacks, 2-2.54 • 
percent -./hites, and 2S.5-'^ percent v/hite and other minorities. In 
Tall, 19':'"^ the enrollment v;as ■69.-:-4 percent black, 21.22 percent 



:e,' a:vl 50."' percent -•hite and o-her •:iinorities , 



* C C M 2. J ' 

enviroimont * ]':: 19?'-* .'"acul::- i^i 31 irlie 5?- black institutions 

v/cre 3-^ perccn-c l>7^ac::, •'>5 pcrcc?"'t i/liite, and 56 percent v/hite 

and otlier r.inorities. Graduate lacultj in 27 of the 32 schools 

v/ere '06.5*^ percent blacl:, 2?. 60 percent v/hite, and 33 •^l percent: 

v/hite and other minorities. 

A total of 2133 faculty nenbers teach and carry on researcr, 

in the 32 'graduate schools. 82.16 percent of the graduate 

faculty hold 1:he doctorate and £^.3^ percent hold the doctorate 

or a professional decree. The study found 2089 faculty members 

nov; teaching in 25 of the 52 institutions who "have received the 

doctorate^ masters, or professional decree from a black s^aduate 

or professional school. 

77 received the doctorate at one of the 32 Black ^ 
Graduate Schools. 

4-35 received a professional derpree at one of the 
52 schools. 

52^ received the aaisters degree at one of the 52 
-schools and subsequently earned the doctorate at 
a doctoral rjrantin? institution not black* 

* ZO5 r^ceix^ed the nisisters de^jree at one of the 32 . ^ 
schools ana are. presently enir^-aged in advanced stxidy 
Xor the doctorate*. 

These alumni of Blacl: Graduate Schools have studied, or are 

presently stud^rin^ at 93 doctoral c^jranting institutions located 

in 55 states and the District of Colunbia* About 38 percent of 

r 

the institutions are in the South. 

If v/e consider salaries v/ithout the variable of ranic, at least 
'^2.-k2 percent of 9 mon-!:hs contract salaries and at least 53.96 
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nercor.t of t>.c 11/12 r.onths conjracl: salaries fall belov/ the 
na:;ional avcra re. Fi^-^ire 9 Gliov.'s z'lc national average salaries 
, ar- -l salaries b- rani: at 29 of the 52 institutions. It is evident 
taat the blacl: institutions need assistance in raising the level 
of salaries. 

rro-'rans 

A listinrr of pro-rrrar.s and pro crari plans of the 32 Black 
Graduate schools is found in the body of the report. V/iUh the 
exception of Military Science the schools offer programs under 
every ca-tegory of academic discipline listed in the HEGIS reportinr^ 
forn. Plans and proppram projections .are optiiaistic and service- 
oriented. - ^ , . 

~::esources and TTeeds 

Amon.:^ the resources of Black Graduate Schools, the students, 
faculty, unique history and enablinn; characteristics hold top 
place. 

In fiscal terms the institutions' assets of land, building, 
and equipment is ,!;992 , 179 ,777- In 1976 a total of 5185,629,^5^ 
v/as •'spent on instruction..- 'Ihe total current fund expenditures 
ar:ounted to .} 581, 599, 17^. ' • " ' 

Ir. contrast the endovment of nost of the colleges is minimxir.i 
or not listed. Z?ellov;ships and scholarships are lov; and the 
librarv allooP.ent: continues to be startlin:;5ly lov/. ^ 

ether data on finances can be fo^md in the body of the reoort 
as v:sll as a special report on an initial nul::ivariare factor 
analysis and^clr.ster a.^.alysis. 



In svr.z'.^JL-y , -z'lc rcT>or^ alr-cnpt-c combine methodolo -ies 
for dealin--: v;:. ::"•:! straric [:ical c' at ol and otlicr mechodolocies for 
the nonstatistical data. 'L'he c::T5ectation v/as that in some cases 
the fir.dinfjs from one rncirhod v/ould vsrl^z' or supplement findin^^s 
from anotlier motriod. This happened in the concept of service, 
in many items in the Deans' Listin.-s of contributing and inhibit- 
ing factors, in desefpref^ation of faculty and students, and in 
enrollment trends. The statistical data on salaries according 
to ranlc proved the. estimates incorrect. Finally, both statistical 
and nonstatistical data brou£:^ht to lirjht the unexpected finding 
of high percentages of blacks enrolled in the specified disciplines 
and professions at: the Black Graduate Schools. 



'.lad: Graduate 3chools arc intir.ately related to the parent 
institutions. ',r.iat beneiius the schools benefits the institutions. 
/ma.l-'Sis of data in the report pointed to needs which must be 
faced and provided for if equity is to be realized. The low ratio 
of full time cnrollnent to part time enrollment, the belov/ 
national averaj-e salarj scales, lev; funding levels of aid for 
.r:raduate students and c-aduate proprams, reluctance of some states 
to approve and finance new pro.^ans, space, equipment, laboratories, 
clerical help for pro.-rams, the deficits in auxiliary enterprises, 
lov.' endov/ment incomes, divided boards of trustees and other 
factors are evidence that needs exist on the institutional level, 
on the state level, and on the federal level. Recommendations 
are addressed to each of these levels. 

Institution 

Based on the findings of this -study it is recommended that: 

1. The vital position of the Black Graduate School in 

the institution's struggle for equal partnership both in the state 
system of higher education and in the professional peer system be 
aclcnov/ledged and utilized; " "X^ 

2. The story and strengths of the 52 Black Graduate 
Schools be disseminated by the Presidents through NAPEO, by way • 
of brochures and other media; " , > 

3- The positive characteristics of the schools be, 
optimized — the : mult iculljural environment, standards, commitment 
of faculty, and caliber and orienration of students'; 



',cc:ruit:ncn': of^^'^orts ir.cluco coscription of the Black 
Graduate "c>40^^,a^and J:'^c varie::v of ac:i'"'er.ic and proTessional 
prorrrans o:.fered b.v the o2 schools; 

5* A study 01 alumni of the schools, their present 
leadership positions, and their accocplislments , be conducted; 

5* Boards, divided on priority ranlcin^ of -p^aduate 
'education and research be persuaded of the importance of these 
aspects to the institution and cco rninorities ; 

?• V/ork stud7 Xunds for r?;raduate students be requested, 
assirned, and utilized to assist students in their educational 
expenses. 

3* Salar3;- scales be raised in those institutions v/hich 
are belov/ the national nom; 

9* Private foundations be appj-oacned for support of 
rraduate and professional programs for minorities; 

10* The Presidents, through NAPSO v/ork to. change the 
federal minority'' fellov/ship program to include majsters degree 
research programs ; and 

11- Efforts be directed to funding for libraries at the 
52 schools. 

State 

In the light of the findings of this study it is recommended 

that: 

1. The black institutions be enhanced by "catch up" funds 
and by those n:eans v/hich \rLll result in equal partnership in the ' 
state sc'Stem of .hi:i:her education; 
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2. -2^0 formula lor librar--- rands be ad.justed to .f'^Lrnisn 
••he libraries v.-iicli .^crvc the BlacI: Graduate Schools vrith needed 
resources ; 

3* 'T'he approval of ^rad ;ate pro.^jranis and professional 
schools be vicv;ed as one May to implement the Pratt decision; 

^i-* The funds for brin^in^j salaries 'up to national averar^e 
be provided ; 

3* IPunds for space, laboratories, and equipment be 
provided; and 

6. Assistantships be created for the Black Graduate 
Schools* ... 

federal 

Since equal partnership in the states comes slowly for blaclz 
institutions, and since consequently gains of the schools' continue 
to coQe through the federal {government, it is recommended that: 

1. Communication betv/een the Black Graduate Schools and 
^the U^S. Commissioner of Education continue as in the ^.ast; 

2, The Paterson Plan for Increasing Endowments of Black 
Ir.s-tioutions be supported; ^ 

5. "Catch up" Tiinds for the continuously underfunded 
libraries of the 52 institutions be made available and the federal 
"Ov-ernment encourar^e states in this area; 

^. Consultants be provided on managenient of auxiliary 
ser'/ices so fiat deficits uill be efliminated; 

5- 'i-'l-e dearth of black superintendents of school systens 
(-xorv/i'thstandint-; the E.dequa-o available pool) be pursued oy the 
ar-:'. or al-- •• :o vernir.en t ; 
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. .V^ o.'.u::.::n;.ilr, i.-r.-c o ../-j i' uvic be av/arded blacl: 
5.::G-^i.':u':5.0'\5': '-.-it.i ;r^acua::o aiici pro ."oscionsl schools. 

7. Ilinorit- •?ollovc:iiDG include a masters level cor.pdnenr 
v;i"': the institutional funds -oin-r to. the Piasters der^ee c^raduacte 
school for the len-th or? tine it is od'icatin^ the fellov;. 

rl. Aid for increases in salary level be given; 

9. The 'naio financial forms . provide for sone separation 
of underrrraduate, /graduate, and professional scholarship/ 

f ellov.'sliip funds. 

10. The nultivariate factor and cluster analyses besT.n 
in this report be further pursued. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



The chief object of this report is to provide data on. which 
to base decisions for maocimizinfi productivity of 32 Black Graduate 
Schools. Although the definitive study of black institutions of 
hifjher education was published in 19 IC,^ no similar work on Black 
Graduate Schools has been forthcoming- Excepting the fact book^ 
and a history of Black Graduate Schools now in progress,'^ 
collections of information on the schools . and data on their 
contributions to the ^aduate and professional education of 
minorities were negligible ^antil recently. General information 
or the 32 Black Graduate Schools, their relation to the parent 
institutions, and their accomplishments in areas highlighted in 
recent court decisions comprise the introduction to the body of 
the report. 



1. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
19 16, No.- 39- Neexo Education: A Study of the Private and High 
Schools for Colored People in the United States' ; ' 

2. Oscar Allan Rogers, Jr., Op. cit. 

5. Dr. Henry Cobb of Southern University has been funded by 
the Rockefeller Pounjlation to write a history of tlte Black 
Graduate Schools. ^ 

•4-.. A dissertation search from 1935 to the present uncovered 
4 titles .on graduate and professional education for blacks. 
Recent publications contain references or sections on the Black 
Graduate Schools. See: James E. Blackweir. The Participation 
of Blacks in Graduate and Professional Schools: An Assessment . 
Atlanta: Southern Educ at ion-* Foundation, 1977, pp. 35-41, and" 
Henry E.. Cobb, ed-, comp-, "Mission, Status, Problems, and 
Priorities of Black Graduate Schools" , in Minority Group. Partici - , 
pation in Graduate 'Education , a report of the*^ National Board on 
Graduate ■ Education. Washington, D.G.: National Academy of 
Sciences, 1976, pp-- -19.1-217- ' ■ v ' 



. (Emm ranov or scr/jLs Bi STATco 
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North a''t:lina Aiu I'-i-frsity 
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Taken froB 

rrofiles of Thirty-Two '<?^^ 
Historically BlacK Graduate Schools ; ^ 
A Report of the Office of Education. 
by Oscar Allan Rogers, Jr.Kashington, D.C.^v.. v, 
I'SOE, lEH, 11)76. 
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The Schools . ' 

?he 32 Black Graduate Schoois are located in' 14 states and in 
the Distric-fe of Columbia. Thirty of the schools are located in 
the South, one in Missouri and one in Pennsylvania, Nineteen of 
the schools are in the "Adams" States ;\. Twelve of the publicly 
controlled institutions have Land Grant status and Tuskegee 
Institute is funded for Cooperative Extension Services, 



ALABAMA 

Alabama A&M University (LG) 
Alabama State University 
Tuskegee Institute (?r) 

DJSTHICT OP COLUMBIA 
/ Federal City College (LG) ~ 
Howard University fPi")- 

•FLORIDA 

Florida A&K University (LG) 

♦GEORGIA 

Atlanta University (Pr) 

•Port Valley State College (LG) 

Savannah State College 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky State University (LG) 

•LOUISIANA 

G'rambling State University 
Southern University (LG) 
Xavier University (Pr) 

•MARYLAND 

Bowie State College 
Coppin State College 
Morgan State University 

•MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn ASJyi University (LG) 
Jackson State University 
Mississippi Valley State 
University 



MISSOURI 

Lincoln University (LG), 

•NORTH CAROLINA 

'North Carolina AScT 

University (LG) 
North Carolina Central 
■ "University 

•PENNSYLVANIA 

Cheyney State College 

SOUTH" CAROLINA 

South Carolina Sta1;e 
College (LG) 

TENNESSEE 

Fisk University (Pr) 
Meharry MetfeLcal Colle^.- 
Tennessee State 
University (LG) 

TEXAS . - 

Prairie View A&M (LG) 

UrCLversity 
Texas Southern 

University 

♦VIRGINIA 

Hampton Institut-e (Pr) 
Norfolk State College 
Virginia State College 



CPr) 



• "Adams" State 

(Pr) Private Institution 

(LG) Land Grant Institution 
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In the one hundred years period, from the 1870* s when Hov/ard 

Univers it:/ awarded its first nastors de^eo to the 1970's, 

graduate, programs ' developed v/ithin 32 of the historically black 

institutions Included amonr; the 25 publicly controlled and 7 

privately controlled institutions are a variety of colleges and 

universities • 

One comprehensive imiversity offering 25 doctoral 
programs and 50 masters programs 

One university^ with graduate schools only, offering 

5 doctoral- prograjns and 32 masters programs 

One medical college offering 3 doctoral programs and 

6 masters programs 

One "special purpose university for urban programming" p 
offering 4- doctoral programs and 25 masters programs 

Twenty-eight universities and senior colleges with 
graduate 'schools attached, offering 507 masters programs ^ 

Twelve institutions folding land grant status 



1* Graduate programs are administered through 22 graduate 
schools, 9 graduate divisions, and one joint graduate studies. 
The report will refer to al-1 of rhese administrative units as 
"the Black Graduate . Schools" or "the schools" and to the institu- 
tions of which trhey are a part as "the black institutions" or 
"the parent -institutions ♦" 

2. Three of the ^ doctoral granting black institutions are 
private and the one public institution is encouraged and supported 
in its special purpose by the state • A non— doctoral granting 
institution, msiy be considered ready by accrediting agencies for 
doctoral programs but yet is dependent on the permission and 
support of the state board • 

3- Graduate programs in this group of 28 institutions vary 
in scope* Details will be included in the section on programs. 



V/ithin the 52 institutions are several professional school^ 
and pror;rams.^ __ 

2 Schools of Dentistey ' * . 

^ Schools of Law 

2 Schools of Medicine 

4 Schools of Niirsing and 2 additional schools offering 
masters pro crams for nurses 

^ Schools of Pharmacy and 2 additional programs offering 
the doctorate in Pharmacology 

1 1 School of Theology 

1 School of Veterinary Medicine 
Each of the 32 schools is accredited by its regional accredit- 
ing agency: 25 by the Southern Association of Schools and Colleges; 
6 by -the Middle States Association on Colleges and Schools ; and one 
by the North Central Association of Colleges- and Secondary Schocls, 

Graduate and Professional programs in the schools are 
accredited by the following associations: 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
"American Bar Association 
American Chemical Society 

American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
American Dietetical Association 
American Hoiae Economics Association 
American Library Association 
American Society for Engineering Education 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
Coxoncil on Dental Education 
American Dental Association 
Co\incil on Social V/ork Education 
Engineers' Council for Professional Development 
Liaison Committee of Medical Education of the American 
Medical Association and the American Association of 
Medical "Colleges 
IMational Architectural Accrediting Board 
National Association of Schools of Music 
National Coiancil for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
National League of Nursing 



1-^ The report refers to the orofessional schools only fo"^ 
enrollments in the professions of Dentistry, Law, Medicine, and 
Veterinary Medicine. 



Twelve of the schools are members of the Council of Graduate 
schools in the United States • Each of the 52 schools holds member- 
shiip in the refjfional Council of Graduate Schools and eacH school 
is a member of the Conference oT Deans of Blaclc Graduate Schools* 

Recent Court Decisions 

One of the original objectives of the 52 schools — to provide 

opportunities for minorities to pursue graduate and professional 

education — has become a concern of the Federal Government. In 

Adams vs. Richardson the rulings called for state plans to effect 

... specific commitments for change and in particular as 
concerns the desegregation of student bodies^ of faculties., 
the enhancement of black institutions long disadvantaged 
b> discriminatory treatment^ and desegregation of the 
governance of higher education. systems.! 

In 1977 Judge Pratt ruled the submitted state plans had failed 

to effect the changes which would assure participation by. blacks 

in graduate and professional schools ^and desegregation of faculties* 

They failed also 

... to develop and implement programs for the enhancement 
of the traditionally blaclc colleges which will result in 
their participation as equal partners in the state's 
educational system.^ 

Black Graduate Schools are actual or potential assets to the 

parent institutions in their efforts to attain equal partnership 

in the higher education systems of the states • The schools provide 

graduate and professional programs for minorities auxa represent 

successful desegregation of faculty and students. 



^50 P.Supp. 120* 

James Z. Blackwell. - Or)*cit ^ ^ p. 11. 
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Black Graduat e Gchools, Farenr Institutions, arid Equal Partnership 
m the State System of Hipiher Education 

The concept of a viable institution of higher education and 

the relationship of a nrraduate school to its parent institution, 

in the case in point the relationship of the black graduate school 

,to its. parent institution, is not without meaning for participation 

as equal partners in th.9 higher education . system of the state, 

a partnership ordered by the 'courts. The beginning, e^tpansion, 

and accre-ditation of graduate programs are contingent initially 

upon the growth of the parent institution and the strength of its 

undergraduate programs. As the graduate school advances in 

quality and expands in offerings, the relationship tends to 

become reciprocal. While the reciprocal relationship holds for 

any institution of higher education, it is particularly applicable 

to the present situation of the publicly controlled black 

institutions in their pursuit of equal partnership in the' state 

system of higher education and vo the public and private black 

institutions in their piarsuit of equal partnership in the 

professional peer system. 
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V/ita the reciprocal relationship in mind, it is iraportarit 

to tzalze explicit the emphasis c^xven to the graduate and research 

component^i in the prevailing concept of a viable institution of 

higher education* 

Certain characteristics of a modern university should 
be acloiowledged. First, it should be recognized that one 
of the primary objectives of a university is research and 
that its status and the security of its faculty are 
dependent upon its productivity.^ 

The Black Graduate Schools, in their academic and professional 
credentials, enrich the status of the parent institutions • At the 
same time the institutions continue to be deprived of an equitable 
share of resources arid nowhere is this inequity more noticeable 
than in the graduate and research areas • Government grants and 
contracts, and financial aid for graduate students remain at a 
low level* Students continue to enroll in the programs but a 
considerable percent do so on a part -time ba^is because of the 
paucity of fellowships and research assistantships available at 
the institutions where they choose to enroll. Given the contra- 
diction of inequity with equal partnership, it appears that the 
inequity, particularly at the state level, must be faced and 
removed if equal partnership is to b#=*come a reality. 



1. Ann M. Heiss* Challengres to Graduate Schools; The Ph.D. 
ProCTam in Ten Universities ^ San Francisco: Jossey-Bass , 1970, 



2^ Every interviev/ee mentioned the issue of. inequity in 
some form. References to inequity 1?ouched on institutional 
resources, financial aid for ?^aduate students, and the awarding 
of research grants or quants i^or faculty release time to i^rrite 
research proposals. 



Graduate and Professional iCducafcion for Blades 

'•;hon j-raduate educaT:ion for 'minorities is addreajed in terras 
of full tine enrollment the resultincr statistics work to cover 
over the accomplishments of the 52 schools in increasing the 
number of minorities in graduate and professional study and in 
meetin-- the needs of the f^eater number of -blacks qualified for 
graduate study. Given the low level of financial 'aid available 
at the black institutions for cjraduate and professional study, 
and i-^lven zhe economic level of the average black student at the 
time of the baccalaureate degree coupled with the opportunity for 
profitable employment for the first time, it is not surprising 
that most students choose part tim** graduate study and full time 
em.ploymeht as the solution for the dilemma of further education 
and remuneration for the family investment. 

Similarly, addressing graduate study for minorities in terms 
of doctoral study tends to overlook the productivity and potential 
of graduate schools with masters programs only. The immediate 
transition from undergraduate study to full time doctoral study, 
or receiving the masters and doctoral degrees at the sane institu- 
tion, does not appear -^o be the norm. Examination of 100 catalogs 
of institutions of ,higher education reveal- that many terminal 
degreed faculty members received the master^ c'3gree at a different 
institution than the doctorate. Examination of the catalogs of 
27 pf the 52 institutions in this study revealed that over 1,000 
faculty members with the doccorate or engaged in pursuing it had 
received -the ..masters degree at one of the Black Graduate Schools. 
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or the ETG Black Graduate Availability Pool, Sprinc, 197^, 
6<^.l percent (15^1-0) had the masters denrree as an immediate 
objective and 51-2 percent the doctorate. However, ?2,5 percent 
(1659) or the pool had the doctorate deijree as a long range 
objective.'^ Several factors operate in the high percentages for 
the ixmediate and long ranr^e objectives but it is evident that, 
for most minority persons , the masters degree is more realistic 
as an immediate objective and the doctorate as long range. 

In the context of full and part time enrollment in masters 
and doctoral programs Black Graduate Schools continue to provide 
professional and graduate programs for minorities despite the low 
level of funding at these levels. Stereotyping continues to 
reflect, an image of the schools offering programs almost exclusively 
in the field of education but enrollment da+ . show them to be 
outstanding in their efforts to increase the number of minorities 
in a variety of professions and academic disciplines. 



1. Educational Testing Service. "(1975) Minority Graduate 
Student Locator Service" (unpublished data), foxind in Equal 
Educational Qp-port.unity for Slacks in U.S. Higher Education: ' An 
Assessment . Institute for Study of Sducationail Policy, Howard 
University. V/ashington, D.C.: Howard University Press, 1976, 
p. 281. 
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In Fall, the 5- ins citations v;cre educating on the 

iprof essional level the rollowin'-': porcents of the nation's blacks 
enrolled in each of the specified professions.^ 

Veterinary Medicine 72.36 percent 

Dentistry 45.86 percent 

Medicine 21.57 percent 

Lav/ 14.55 percent 

The 52 graduate schools, representing 3 percent of the 
r^aduate schools in the United 3-cates, were educating on the 
rrraduate level .the following percents of the nation's blacks 
enrolled in each of the specified academic disciplines at the 
graduate level. ■ 

Agriculture and Natural Resources 43.02 perc v- 
Biological Sciences 39.91 pei --.vt 

Physical Sciences 24.77 P' ' ~ 

Architecture fic Environment Design 24.41 pe': : ■> - 
Business Sc Management 16.43 percei-- 

Engineering 4.80 percent 



!• Further information on enrollment data is found in 
Chapter III, pp. 50-58. The Dercents mentioned here are derived 
from the Fall, 1976 HEGIS Report on enrollments in higher 
education and include full and r>art tine students. 
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1'he niim' "^laclcs pursuinr; graduate degrees in education 

remains at a hir;h level v/hen compared with the number of blacks in 
other fields. In 1977 blades represented 3.7^ percent of rll 
doctorates but 9.22 percent of doctorates in education.^ If 
concern over the number of blacks in education is to lead to 
change it will need to be directed to all graduate schools and not 
particularly to the Black Graduate Schools. The data show that 
of the total black population in the Black Graduate Schools 25.6^ 
percent are in the specified disciplines and professions and 74.36 
percent in all other fields including education.^ Of the total 
black population in the nonblack graduate schxaols 20.63 percent 
are in the specified disciplines and professions and almost 80 
percent (79.37) are in all other areas. ^ 



1. Of the 1136 doctorates awarded blacks in 1977, 687, or 
57.93 percent, were in the field of " education. See: National 
Research Council Commission on Human Resources. S-nm^ary Rep ort 

1977 Doctorate R ecipients from United States Universi-bies , 

//asnxngton, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, i'ebruary, 1978. 

2. Ibid ., pp. 16, 19. 

3. Percentages derived from enrollment figures of HEGIS 
«eport. Fall, 1976. 

"Specified professions and disciplines" refers to the 
professions and academic disciplines listed on page 11. "All other 
fields" includes the remaining professions and comm^lnication, 
computer information sciences, education, fine arts, health 
professions, letters, library science, mathematics, psycholo^, 
puDlic affairs, and social sciences. 

5. HEGIS Report, Fall, 1976. 
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or innodiace concern is the nunbcr and employment of blacks 
with doctorates in educational administration. Although the pool 
of blacks with doctorates in the specialty is estimated to be 
substantial,- the 16,006 operatin- public school systems in the 
United States had hired only 63 black superintendents as of 
September, 1977. ^'^ 

Whether concern over blacks in graduate study is directed 
toward increasing; the numbers in specified disciplines and 
professions or educational specialties, the problem of the black 
schools is not a matter of attracting students. The data show 
they are successful in this area. 



1. In 1977 alone, 175 or 11.59 percent of all doctorates 
xn educational adninistration were earned by blacks. See: 
National Research Co\incil Commission on Human Resotirces- 
Qp.cit . « p. 19. 

2. Mary A. Golladay. ' The Condition of Education. Volum e 

Three. ■.Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1977 

p . lo9 . w J ✓ f f , 

5^ Data on identified black superintendents were obtained 
from v^harles D. Moody of the Program for Educational Opportune tv 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. ^uii^uy. 
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i-'acult" and Ctudent DGSO'^ro''at ion 

V/ithout tlie attraction of higher salaries for faculty and 
without aid for recruicnent or fundinr^ for fellowships, desef^rejja- 
tion and inter;ration of faculty and students in the 32 Black 
Graduate Schools has been accomplished."^ The history of the 
schools shows integration of faculty occurring before 195^ and, 
in some instances, from the earliest days of the schools. V/hite 
faculty, staff, and administrators were not unknown on the 
campuses and in the graduate schools. Atlanta University is a 
private institution today because, i^hen ordered by the state to 
3eir:regate its faculty, it chose to keep the white faculty and 
thus forfeited the state subsidies. 

In Fall, 1976, the faculties of the 52 schools were 64 percen 
black, 56 percent white and other minorities, and 2S.33 percent 
v/hite only- Similar percentages hold for graduate student 
enrollment: 71-^ percent of the students were black, 28.54 
percent white ana other minorities, and 22.54 percent white only.^ 



1. The integration of students refers to graduate students 
only and varies from school to school - 

2. Data on faculty and students were obtained from the deans 
of the Black Graduate Schools and from the HEGIS Eeport, Fall, 



IS 

•rhe introduction of -ho roDort provided f^oneral information 
on tho 52 I31aci: Graduate Jciiools. their relationship to the parent 
blac;: institutions, and their contributions to increasin,'^ the 
participation of blacks in -raduatc and professional study, ro 
furthering inter^ration of faculty and students, and to playing a 
role in the attainrent of equal partnership. 

In the areas of concern cited by the Pratt decis,ions, the 
Black Graduate Schools, at their level, contribute to increasing " 
participation of blacks in r^raduate and professional study and to 
furthering integration of faculty and student bodies in states 
which formerly had dual education systems. While the record of 
the schools in the two areas is noteworthy, -he more significant 
contribution they make is demoni^trating that the rulings of the 
coiirts can be implemented. 

Making ecjual partnership a reality is the responsibility of 
State boards. The Black Graduate Schools play an important role 
in the attainment of equal partnership for the institutions insofar 
as they contribute to the academic and professional viability of 
the parent institutions and insofar as some dimensions of the 
prevailing concept of ^/iability are associated more with the 
graduate than with the undergraduate level. 
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fiistoricall;-, trne Blacl: Graduano Jchools have ohared the 
successes and struiT^les of the parent institutions. V/ith.them 
they have shaped and been shaped b.v the social and educational • 
history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. , Individually, 
the schools may differ from one another in type of parent institu- 
tion, or in curricular offerin^^s but, as a fproup, they share common 
characteristics. These characteristics developed as a response 
to the social history of a not too distant past. Today these 
characteristics distinguish the schools as examplars of the 
Anerican -Relief in equalitarianism in its application to graduate 
and professional education. 2; 

At jthe same time the schools struggle with other character- , 
. istics v/hich Ithey inherit from the limits imposed upon them by a 
segretjatied and, in the case in point, nonequalitarian society. 

Th4 two clusters of characteristics are the soiorce of the 
productivity and of the problems of the schools. Detaiils on the 
characteristics v/hich find their source in the History, Purpose, 
Mission/, and Goals (Chapter II). are reflected today in Students 
(Chapter III), Faculty (Chapter IV) ^ Programs and Plans (Chapter 
V), and Resources and creeds (Chapter^>5^;^. These divisions form ^ 
the rest of the repor-c. | 
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!ii.:toi^y, pu::pc:.j':, :ii:i.:io[:, ggai*3 

Throur:hout this chapter nho Black Graduate Schools are 
examined throu^rh on overview of tho parent institutions, specif- 
ically through their history, nission, and coals. The approach, 
while not directed primarily to the p:raduate schools, is fortunate 
because, indirectly, it hirjhlit^hts the stronj^ relation of the 
schools to the black institutions-^ 

The catalOfjs of the black institutions contain a striking 
feature in that. the space and emphasis given to details of the 
history, purpose, mission, goals, and to specifics for carrying 
out the ^:;oals is unduplicated in any orher group of college 
catalogs. '-"^ Private colleges with varying degrees of present 



1* The parent institutions, v/ith few exceptions, are 
supportive of the graduate schools and the schools operate within 
the explicit goals of the institution. The present questioning 
of the positibn graduate schools have attained and the effect on ' 
the teaching function and the historic ptirposes of a university is 
absent in the black institutions. The higher administrations of 
black institutions are supportive of their graduate schools, some 
of theqt^to the point of placing graduate education among their 
top priorities. Graduate deans jare strong in their supoort of - 
the troals of the black institutions. The goals and purposes of 
the graduate schools are subisumed under those of the institution. 
Graduate catalogs reiterate institutional goals- or make reference 
to the sufbsijmption. General catalogs include graduate education 
within, their objectives. ) 

2. "^hirty-tv/o graduare catalogs, 52 general catalogs, and 
10 professional -school catalogs of the black institutions were • 
'^alyzed-for statements on history,, purpose, mission, and goals. 

o» A random sample of IQO catalogs of nonblack institutions 
v/as also examined .. 

* * 

. -^"'jj^^ Appendix A for examples, from catalogs of 3 black 
scnools^^ 
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or past , =>la-f-'-onal connection with relir^ious groups may provide- 
nore histor:"- oc a;oaX statements than the average publicly 
controlled institution but no group or schools has catalogs which 
in space and emphasis on history and goals, compares with the 
black institutions. ' 

History ^ 

Historical facts presented in this section address the 
schools in terms of time, location, and passage through institu- 
tional phases. These terms provide a view of the schools in 
time-perspective, in social context, and in relationship to the 
parent institutions. 

Tine 

The 32 Black Graduate Schools sprang from well -established 
institutions. They are not a recent phenomenon on the educational 
scene except to the degree that graduate schools in America are 
recent. The schools began and developed in a contexrt of imposed 
handicaps at a time when institutionaJL resources, financial aid 
f o"? ^graduate students, and- support and permission for new prograias 
v/ere dependent upon state boards, at times unfriendly and always 



1. Some institutions give space to historical aspects of 
the school (Berkeley) and others to value oriented statements of 
goals. 

2. The black institutions mention legislative acts which 
created the college, changed its name or the nature of its - 
offerings; names of founders and their sacrifices; names, terms, 
and accomplishments of presidents; and names, purposes, cost, and 
dates of dedication of campus buildings. 



committed to pr'eservin:,- the dual educational system with its 
inequities. The inequities, v/hether /ron state boards or from the 
social context of the times, made f^ov/th of- programs difficult and 
th^ steps in development prolonjred. V/hatever the limitations 
within which the' schools operated, as a sroup the;,-^ succeeded in ' 
providing some variety of program , offerings. 

Figures 1-5 present the blaci chools in time in relation to 
the founding of the parent" institutions , in rel-atioh to growirh of 
graduate schools and in relation to expansion"^ of programs. 

Figure 1 

1. Two universities (Howard and Fisk) xvere offering 
graduate study before 1900.^ 

2. The largest number of graduate school beginnings 
occurred between 1920-1960.^ 

3- Nineteen of the 52 graduate schools were founded 

prior to 195^ and. 2^ of them existed prior to 196^. 



l-_ Expansion of graduate programs is defined in terms of 
major field of study and subgrouT5ings as well as directions ^=*or 
them in HEGIS XII, JTCES Form 2300-2.1, 5/77, "Degrees and Other 
-Formal Awards Conferred 3etv/een July.l, 1976, and June 50, 1977." 

2. Graduate study began at Howard in 1870, passed through 
several stages, and was incorporated into a graduate school in 
195^. The program at Fisk began in 1889, was discontinued for a 
period and reinstated in 1928. Later Hamnton Institute inaurajrated 
graduate v/ork in 1928, discontinued it in 19^9, and reactivated 
it in 1956. 

5- 3y the end of the 50-year period from 1929 to 1^59, 22 
of tne 52 graduate programs v/ere operating in the institutions. 
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'i?he last point is important. There is a consciousness 
ref^ardinc: the position of the parent institution in a segresated 
society but little awareness of the plight of the black graduate 
schools in the same' context. As Firjure 1 indicates the early 
years of the graduate schools occurred dioring a time when they 
were accorded second class citizenship in the educational enter- 
prise. This' status touched not only the' student body but extended 
to state allocations, resources, and permission and support for 
new programs. 

Figure 2 compares beginnings of the parent institutions, 
of the graduate schools, and of the expansion of graduate 
programs. 

- Figure 2 ' • 

1. The period prior to 1900 saw" the largest number of 
foixndations (25) of the parent institutions.' 

2. The 20 year bracket from 19^1 to I960 contains the 
, largest number of beginnings (12) of graduate 

a 

schools, in the institutjions^ 
5. The bracket from 1961 to the present contains the 
largest number of expansions (16) of graduate 
progi^ams in the schools. 
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Pi.'TUJ?e'"3— ^ov/s CLLT.ulative -jrov/oh in the parent institutions, 
the i^jraduate schools, and in the e:cpanded programs^ 

Figure 3 

• In any 20 year bracket more than half of the existing 

^aduate schools v/ere offering programs beyond 

teacher education. * " . 

2* By 1978, all bur 5 of the graduate 'schools were 

offering expanded pro^graras* 
5. Of the 32 schools^ only one retrenched on its 

expansion of programs. 
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Location 

The focus of "location" is in terms of the present, Tw.enty 
of the^g,-«t nools are located in 16 different Standard Metropolitan 
,^'S-eatistical /j?eas. The reraainins 12 schools are found in smaller 
cities and rural areas. Ten schools are located in state capitols 
and 2 are in the nation's capitol. Interviewees connected with 
institutions in SMSA and in state capitols mentioned location as 
an important resource of the schools . A rural or small' city" 
setting of a fprad-uate school affects the composition of the 
clientele. 

Mention has been made of the number o£ schools in the South 
or in "Adams" states. The politicaJ. implications of location 
have affected and continue to affect the schools. While local 
-geosraphical setting and political location are vital factors to 
be considered, they must be joined with facts on regional location 
if the potential of the Black Graduate Schools is to be evaluated. 

The breakdown of. the black population in the United States 
according to regions provides some idea of where the pool of 
.-acks for graduate and professional study resides. According to 
population estimates the South contains the largest number of the 
nation's blacks when all ages are considered, the largest number 
of blacks in the age bracket 20-3^~ and the largest nujaber of 
blacks in postbaccalaureate study. 



1. The age bracket v/hen graduate and professional educat->*on 
usually would be pursued is 20-3^. Several interviewees reported 
navxng graduate students in age brackets inclusive of the 50' s. 
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52.37 percent of the nation's black population resides in the 
Souths 



BLACK POPULATIOrl — U.3. ALL AG£S 



^^1 



Rerrion 


Number 


Percent 


Northeast 


4,476,210 


13.42 


North Central 


5,051,610 


20.71 


South 


12,797,740 


52.67 


West 


1,992.520 


8.20 


Total 


24,297,380 


100,00 



50.67 percent of blacks in the age bracket 20-34 resides in 
the South- 

BLACK P0PULAa?I0N — U.S. AGES 20-54^ 
Region Number ^ Percent 

Northeast 1,027,930 18.46 

North Central " 1,130,910 21.21 " 

' 2,821,150 • . 50.67 

'^^^^ . '356,150 ^ * 9.66 ' ■ 

. 5,568,170 100.00 



on-^n ^oP^^^atxon estimates for all ages and for the age bracket 
20-34 are taken from an EIS report of Se Bureau of the CensS? to 
be puolished xn 1978. The regional estimates are similar ?o I 
published report of the Biareau which employed Administrative 
Records Method. , This latter study estimatll thS^?2 5ts black 
to^'Se^Tl^girR^ ^""^tP^ ^^^^^ population s ?hf 'souS 

lle^ U S B^^n°?f^?;^r^^^''''^^^.^^ ^1^*^^ population. 

ttt^ ^cT-To^^r^^^^?,^ Census, Current Populaition Rf,p X-n±f=. , 

J^il i lih S^c ^''^'"^^^^'"^ i:;stimates by Hace for State s: 

^•{^^y.l* 1973 and 1975." U.S. Government Printing Off iae 
v/ashm^on, D.C., 1978. j.-lxxoj.^B uxxiae, 

i-v^c. J' ■k'^^^i.^S^SS has. 51.88 percent of the black population in 
the age bracket 20-24 and 49.85 pe-rcent in the 25-54 bracket 
The orackets were combined here. The standard error of estimate 
IS neater xn the age brackets than in the regional estimltesf 
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'i?he hi;;hcst nxiir.ber of blacks in post baccalaureate study are 
enrolled in schools in the South. " . 

SLACKS IN POSTBACCAIiAUPJIATE STUDY^ 

Number Percent 
Total U.S.A. 75,505 100.00 

Total South ' 33,2^8 4^.03 

In contrast, blacks in the South have fhe lowest median 
income and the lowest ratio or black to white median income. 



MEDIAN INC0^E 



Hegion 


Black 


White 


. Ratio 


South 


iJ6,750 


312,050 


0.56 


Northeast 


8,788 


1^,164 


0.62 


North Central 


9,846 


14,017 


0.70 


V/est 


8,585 


13,539 


0.64- 



The largest part of the pool of blacks for graduate and 
professional study resides in the region where 50 of the 32 Black: 
Graduate Schools are located. The schools are~in the South which 
has the highest percent of the nation's blacks, the highest 
percent of blacks in the age bracket of 20-54, the highest percent 
of blacks in postbaccalaureate study, the lowest median income for 
blacks, and the lov/est ratio or black to white income. 



1, HEGIS Report, . Q-p.cit . 

2. U.S. Bureau of the Census Current Population ReDorts, 
Special Studies, Series P-2$, iro. 54, The Social and Economic 
status of the Bl ack Population in the United States, 1^7^~ ^ 26. 
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Institutional Phases 

Prom the middle of the nineteenth century to the middle or 
the tv/entieth century many institutions of learning in America 
passed throu^^h levels of tp?ovrth from what was essentially secondary 
school to teacher traininfr classes, to normal school, to college, 
and to senior college or university.-^ Other institutions became 
part of the land grant movement. The black institutions passed 
through these developmental phases but with differences. Because ' 
of the differences a nximber of mandated name changes were placed 
upon the institutions. These name changes reflect: (1) accommoda- 
tions by the states to segregation; (2) federal stipulation that 
in dual educational systems provision be made for Negro students 
if the white institutions wished to receive land grant funds; and 
(5) Civil Rights Act and court decisions of our time. -Examples of 
institutional name changes are listed for ^ institutions,. 



1. Tae "academy" (high school) which many of the early black 
xnstitutions conducted, were also conducted in fact, if not in 
name, by many white institutions. Generalizations are misleadirc 
but "in their, report to the National . Coiancil on Education, the 
Committee on Normal Education did generalize in 1892 that the 
normal school coxirse of study was still based on that of the 
common school and that a student Qualified to enter high school 
was admitted as a rule without Question." Merle L. Borrowman. 
The Liberal and Technical in Teacher Education: An Historical 
^survey m America n Thought" New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College Columbia University, 1956, p. 78. See aJLso: 
Alfred Lavrrence Hall-Quest. Professional Secondary': Education in 
-Vggg^®^^ ^Q^^ggfs* New York: Teachers College Columbia University, 
X'i^':?, for examples of normal school curriculxim leading- to liberal 
arts curricul'om of the college. 
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Florida Ar-Tricultiiral ajid Mechanical Universit7 
(State school from its ber3inninf?:) 

1S87 State Nomal Collep:e for Colored Student? 

1S91 State Normal and Industrial College for Colored 
Students 

1909 Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
Negroes 

1951 Florida Agricultircal and Mechanical College 

1955 Florida Agricultiiral and Mechanical University 

1971 Full '-autonomy — recof^ized as full partner in nine 
universities public education system 



Kentucky State University 

(State school from the beginning) 

1886 State Normal School for Colored Persons 

1902 Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute for Colored 
Persons 

1926 Kentucky Industrial College for Colored Persons 
1938 Kentucky State College for Negroes 
1952 Kentucky State College 

1972 Kentuclcy State University — one of 5 state universities 



North Carolina Central University 

(Private beginnings taken over by the state) 

1909 National Religious Training School and Chautauqua 

1915 National Training School 

1923 (State control) Durham State Normal School 

1925 North Carolina College for Negroes 

19-4-7 North Carolina College at Durham 

1969 North Carolina Central University 

1972 Constituent part of the University of North Carolina 
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27 . . 

Prairie View Arrz-icultural and Mechanical University 
(State school from the berrLnninc^) 

1876 Alt a Vista A.^ricultxiral Coller^e 

1S90 Prairie View • ITornial 

1S99 Prairie View State ITormal and Industrial College 
19^5 Prairie Viev/ University 

19^7 Prairie Viev/ Agricultiiral and Mechanical College of 
Texas 

1973 Prairie View AScM University 

• 

Name changes in 22 institutions were examined.^ The changes 
occurred mainly in publicly controlled institutions but the 
institutional phases which the name -changes signified, or some 
aspects of them, were experienced by the private institutions at 
least in their early years. Although the phases are identified 
mainly with state action, other social and economic forces were 
operational which caused the state action. These same forces 
affected the private institutions. 

Name changes were accompanied by change^ ^ the nature of the- 
institution or in its program offerings. They serve, then, as 
markers of institutrional phases through which the colleges 
passed. Seven phases were identified.^ 



. Privately controlled and publicly controlled black 

institutions had similar experiences but 7 private institutions 
and, 5 public institutions d-id not undergo continuous name change 

The _ institutions , as a group, experienced these Phases 
although an individual institution may not have passed through 
all oi them. . o 

_ 5. V/hile the phases usually can be placed in gross tine 
periods, tne actual time in years is not the same for all 
institutions . 
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1. The need to instruct colored teachers for the colored 
children in the serTrer^ated schools.^ 

2. The need of the state to nalce provision for Ne^o 

students if v/hite institutions were to receive land 

2 

grant funding. 

3- State educational requirements for teachers, and the 
creation of a normal school for the segregated 
elementary schools-^ 



1- The Board of School J o=r:issioners... authorized the 

establishment of a training class for the preparation of Negro 
teachers for elementary schools in the city-"* (Coppin State 
College Bulletin, 1976-78, p. 2.) "In 1913 the school became 
knoi-m as the Lincoln Parish Training School and operated under 
the direction of the Lincoln Parish School Board." CGrambliner 
^tate University Catalog 1975-77, p. 13.) 

2. "The ASJ'l College for the V/hite Race was established by 
the State Legislature in J 889 and was ready to receive its share 
of funds provided by the Morrill Act- -Before the college could 
receive these funds it wsls necessary to maice provisions for 
Colored students. Accordingly, the Board of Trustees of the AScM 
College vras empowered to maka temporary arrangements for these 
students." (North Carolina AficT University Bulletin 1977-79, p.3-) 

5- "In 1902, in an ameidnent to the original Act of 1887, 
the General Assembly eliminated the college department and changed- 
the name of the institution from Virginia Normal and Collegiate 
Institute to Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute." (Virginia 
State College Catalog, 1975, p- ■^-) "The nev/ Act changc;d the 
name from Alabama Colored Peoples University to Normal School 
for Colored Students...." (Alabama State University Cataloe 
1975-78, D- 1-) • 
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The need to train rfef^ro teachers for sesijegated 
secondary schools necessitatint^ raao'ors in the subject 
disciplines and leadinr;: %q the raove from the normal 
school to, and in sorae returning to, the liberal arts 
curriculLun. 

5. The court decisions of the 1950 's and the Civil Rights 
Movement which resulted in the dropping of "for 
Negroes" or similar v/ords, from the legal title of the 
institutions." ' 

6. The raove to senior college status or university status 
though not necessarily equal partnership with their 
counterparts in the state systems.^.- 



'.'^^ 1961 permission v/as r^ranted to begin training 
teachers in the various academic discio lines to teach in the 
senior _ high schools of the state ... .In* 1965 the State Legislature 
authorized tne College to begin work in the arts and sciences and 
^§„g^|gee Its name to Bowie State College." (Bowie State College 
1970-7S Graduate Catalog, p. 5.) 

v-i^r.^,-?;, °^^icial name of the institution became 

Virginia State College." (Prom Virginia State College for Netrroes 
Virginia State College 1973-75, p. 5.) ^oxiege lor f^egroes 

p^n^El -"^^fSli^S®^^?^ continued: to Cheyney State Teachers 
College m 1951 to Cheyney State College in 1959." (Cheynev S-i-ate 
College Graduate Catalog 197^-76, p. e!) "In A^^ust, 1951 the 
S?fii was granted university status by approval of the State 

1966^1979'' p''^!'')'' (Tennessee State University Catalog 
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7, Equal and corap-lete partnership in the statewide 
xmiversity or senior coller^e system.^ 

As markers the name changes designate institutional phases 
and assist in locating a single inst-itution and a graduate 
-school in the past and present. Howard," Fisk, and other private 
institutions were offering graduate programs early. For most 
the state institutions graduate study v/as initiated aroiond Phase 
^ — the move to or retizrn to the liberal arts curriculum.- Phases 
5 and 6 are characterized by expansion of programs. Most of the 
institutions are still operating in Phase 6 as noted by Judge 
Pratt. It is difficult to identify schools which are in Phase 7 
notwithstanding the wording of legislative Acts. Moreover' this 
phase, ^ though long overdup, is still in its infancy. Some state 
boards are reluctant to allov/ new graduate and professional . 
programs in any institution and the "belated concem" over 
duplication works against the Black- Graduate Schools. 



^1. In 1971 the Florida Legislature resolved full autonomy 
for J? AMU,, granting it recognition as a full partner in the nine- 
imiversity public education s.ystem ofFlorida." (Bullet"^ n 
Florida A&M University, 1977-78, p. 2.) "On October 3o7 1971, 
the General Assembly ratified an Act to consolidate the institu- 
tions of higher learning. in Worth Carolina. Under the provisions 
of tnis Act North Carolina Agricultural and Technica:^ State 
University became a constituent institution of the University 
ox- North Carolina effective July 1, 1972." (North Carolina A&T 
o.ate University Catalo-, 1977-79, d. (A similar reading 

occurs m Annual Bulletin of I^'orth Carolina Central University, 
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Insufficient funding for institutional needs, for research 
assistantships and fellowships, and for academic ' resotirces joinea 
td reluctance on the part of the Gtate to. grant permission and 
support of new pro-ams together si^ify that complete -"and equal 
partnership, lil:e the institutional phases in the past, .comes 
slowly for the black institutions and their graduate schools.-^ 

Other factors besides state actions were causes of the 
raovenent from one phsLse to another. As institutions developed 
the expectations of the clientele rose. V/hat once provided for 
linited possibililries has broadened to include the opport\inity 
to choose from a range of acadenic and professional options. 
Openings in the market place called for additional career and 
professionally oriented prograns. The products of the professional 
and graduate schools in the black institutions succeeded in 
initiating social change in the. segregated society. Fifteen 
years after the Brovni decision integration was occurring within 
the student bodies of the Black Graduate Schools even if it 
yas slow in the white graduate institutions. The institutions, 
particularly the Black^raduate Schools, were able to make the 
transition to new programs and, la^er, to a diversified clientele 
and yet be true to their- initial and fimdamental piirpose, mission, • 
and goals. Indeed, they were, able to make the transition because 
of their fundamental mlrssion and goals. 



1.- xnere is some evidence that for two black graduate 
scnools university boards and/or ^residents are divided on the 
support for graduate education^ , 
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Purpose, Mission, and Goals 

The purpose for v/hich the black institutions were founded 
was to provide higher education for a minority people who w^ere 
denied it by the mainstream society. The pxirpose remains today. 
Analysis- of the mission and f^oals of the institutions and of 
ti^e graduate schools shows that the ethic behind the original 
purpose is as strong today sls it was when the black institutions 
were founded. 

Explicit statements of mission, goals, and goal implementation 
are distinctive of the ca ogs of the black colleges and of the 
black graduate schools. he analysis of the statements resulted 
in a list of mission and goal priorities. 

Priority ''p. pf Statements "'- 

1. Service to the Community $6 

2. Development of Character, 52 
MoraJ. Choices, Values, 

Dignity of Human Person 



3. Pro-vTiding a Multicultural 52 
Environment 

•4-. Excellence, Quality, Scholarly 28 
Inquiry, Research 

5* Positive Environment:^ Person- 28 
Orxented, Seir-Av;areness , 
A.est:he1:ic Opporijunities 

Trainin?j for Leadership 25 

?• Assisting "marginally preoar^ed 22 
and near destitute students" 

6. 1?rainin^3 opportunities Tor the 19 
Paraprcf essional and Subprof essional 
in Continuing Edi:'^ation 



General reference^ " z '^z^a.otixn-j research and service" 
-ere not counted. 
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If the analysis has any ncrit it' is that it has provided 
some evidence that the broader concept of service appears more 
times than the education of the r^i3advanta*'^ed. And it is not 
sxirprisinr^ since the issue of justice v/ith v/hich the blacic 
institutions have lived and v/orked to\-/ards is manifested in 
service at all levels to the ^ f ellov/man» At the corporate and 
community level distributive .justice is concerned with societal 
chanj^e. Training for leadership, moral choices, scholarly inquiry, 
and living in a oulticultixral environment help bring about the 
societal change • * — 

The high emphasis on service appeared in the interviews 
in t::e cont:e3Ct of projections and program development* Examples 
of responses are given* 

"Tha:L-e was a need for this type of program in the area and 
we are here to serve the needs of all the people in the State." 

"VJe will continue to serve the nr ^s of the people of the 
State and region." 

"The region needed this kind of program and we developed it 
and proposed it " 

What evidence exists which shows that the institutions 
implement this priority? Besides providing education for a 
clientele which includes minorities and third world people, the 
schools have a number of administrative units and programs v/hich 
s-sress service at . all levels. 
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The administrative u^iits include 

Institute for Civio Education 
• Departments or Special ProTrams 
Community Collef:e Division 
Hubbard Hospital 
V/alker Health Center 
Conprehensive Health Center 

Maternal and Child Health Trainin?}: and Research Centers 

(international) 
Cominunity Mental Health Center 
Center for Manpov/er Resear-cli and Training 
Transportation Institute 
Huraain Resoiir>ces Development Center 

Carver Research Foundation, Division of Behavioral Science 

jlndrev/ Memorial Hospital 

Joh A. Andrew Clinics 

Cooperative Extension Service 

Cooperative State Research Ser^/ice 

Extension Service and Continuing Education 

Departments of Continuing Education 

Urbinvolve 

Howard University Hospital 

' Besides these examples some schools offer ceiirif i cates for 

proficiency in several technical specialities. The Festival of 

Husic and Art and other cultural events are open to the community. 

Child Development Centers are foxmd on the campuses. Cooperative 

arrangements with African and Asian Nations are held by some of 

the institutions. Perhaps the message from the Dean o-f the 

Graduate School at Meharry brings together the goal of service 

and the position it holds in the black schools. ' - 

Heharry has long served communities which hav^ experienced 
discrimination and economic deprivation; indeed, many of 
us at Meharry grew up under such commoonities and received 
some or all of our education there. This common body of 
experience sets the unique tone of the college; it is 
embedded in all its traditions, and comprises an expertise 
not readily found in higher education. 'The graduate school 
is committed to preserving tnis heritage. 1 



1. Charles . Johnson, M.D. "Message from the Dean," 
i:eharrv Medical Go lie -e' Bulletin, 1^75-73 . p. 22.. 
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53 

3v utilizin.-: the areas of priority a r?;eneral eoB,l statement 

can be constructed v/hich could be common to all the schools. 

Based on a belief in the dl^lty and potential of human 
beinf^s and comnitred to establishinr? a more just society^ 
the Black- Schools , within a multicultural leaxTiinfj environ- 
ment, e'ducate and train leaders in excellence, scholarshiiD , 
research, and professional practice. 

The 52 Black Graduate Schools, as integral units within the 
parent institutions, share common characteristics born of sharing 
a common history, purpose, mission, and goals. These character- 
istics are the source of their past and present productivity and 
problems. The historical badcground of the schools, the analysis 
of the catalogs and programs, and numberous interviews with 
administrators and desins suggest some of t-hese characteristics. 

The environment of the institutions and of the graduate and 
professional schools is SLffected by: a value orientation toward 
service; a demonstration by committed faculty of faith in the 
dignity of the student and in his potential to achieve; an 
expectation of future leadership; and a setting for learning which 
is multicultural. The content of the curriculum is the result of 
the match between the general liberal, occupational^ and profes- 
sional needs of the students and the needs of the area, recrion* 
nation, and v/orld. The interaction is personal in approacii and 
supportive. Jt occurs in a small intimate school environment.^ 



ons 



1. The question of characteristics was not addressed 
directly to the intervieivees . Hov/ever, in addressing nrojecti 

the schools and possible reasons for success in attracting a 
niulticultural studenr body, the responses centered on the charac- 
teristics v/hich s;irfaced in -he analysis of identified historical 
facts, niission, purpose, n^oals and ob-"ectives. The interviev/ees , 
unlcnov/incrly , provided soi-e verification for the analysis. A 
similar thin^ occurred in re:~ard to disablini?: characteristics. 
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Second chance pror^rams v/hich provide r.issin.'^ elenients of past 
educational experience are found in all the schools and embody 
many of the listed characteristics. 

Other characteristics v/hich are disabling; for the 52 schools 
have their roots in what Dr. John 'Hill has termed "a lonf^ period 
of invisibility and financial deprivation.""'- This long period, 
-L-he results of v/hich remain active today, forced the Black 
Graduate Schools to develop v/ithin limitations. The limits 
created handicaps v/hich continue to hamper the schools in their 
development. These handicaps, like physical handicaps in a human 
person, prevent the schools from operating at the level of their 
potential and capabilities. Efforts aimed at increasing visibilit 
of the schools and "catch up" aid to eradicate the negative and 
disablinij aspects of the past appear needed if the schools and the 
institutions are ever to experience equal partnership,^ 

The location of the schools in the South places them in the 
best •:ieoe^aphical region for attracting blacks to their programs. 
Yet the situation in which most blacks find themselves after 
baccalaureate education causes them to choose part time and 
masters programs as their immediate goal. The level of research, 
institutional, and student ^ants for graduate education at the 



\ 1. Tne problem of invisibility continues. Although a 

^omple-e search was not engatred in, none of the reviev/s of the 
p.^szory of graduate schools in the United States mentions Howard 
'jniversiry v/hnch av/arded its first masters degree in 1S?2. 

2. Interviev/ees were emphatic about the aeed for massive 
:unc:L:ir if the handicaps v/ere ever to be removed. Several 
interviewees sug-ested a oublic rela-ions effor- to advertise 
~ne :iiack Graduate Schools. 
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blacl: scliools nal:es it difficult; both for the student to attend 
full time and for the schools to concentrate on pure and applied 
xesearch 'to the extent they would wish. 

The followinf^ chapter will address the number and percent of 
blacics which the 52 schools are educatinr^ in various academic 
disciplines and professions. Thesp pro'^ams attract blacks and 
are the areas v/here the underutilized capabilities of the schools 
could best profit froin both student and institutional aid. 

Before proceedinj^ in the report nine statements on Chapters 
I and II summarize the findinc^s up this point. 

1. The 52 Black Graduate Schools are accredited by regular 
accrediting agencies as well as several professional 
accrediting associations. 

2. The schools offer over 50? masters programs and 52 
doctoral programs. 

5. In areas where the courts have ruled on desegregation 
of student bodies and faculties and on participation 
of blacks in graduate and professional schools, the 
52 schools have demonstrated that the rulings can be 
implement ed . 

^. Immediate transition from undergraduate to full time 
time doctoral study does not appear to be the norm nor 
does receiving the masters and doctoral degree at the 
same institution. For blacks the masters degree is 
more realistic as an irimediate objective and the 
doctorate as loni-r ranfre. 
.5. Heportinc: miixority ^aduate enrollment in terms of full 
^ time and doctoral pro-rSife) overlooks the contributions 

ERJC of rhe ^2 schools^ 



^ Blacl: Graduate ochools provide r^raduate degree procrams 
in a number of specif ief? disciplines and professions. 
Contrary to the prevalent perception of the Black 
Schools as enphasizin,-; only education, as a group the 
32 schools have a hir:her percent of their black 
students enrolled in specified disciplines and profes- 
sions than, as a ,^oup, the white graduate schools do» 
As a ip?oup Black Graduate Schools have been successful 
in desegregation of students and faculty. 
From identified historical facts and from an analysis 
of the mission, purpose, f^oals, and objectives of the 
parent institutions and the schools, certain common 
characteristics emerj^e. 

The characteristics fall into tv;o clusters, positive 
and enabling ones and negative and disabling ones. 
The disabling effects of the cluster of negative 
characteristics must be eradicated if the institutions 
and the schools are to reach equail partnership. 
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students in the 32 Blacl: Graduate Schools continue to 
increase in numbers. After presentinr^ the national picture of ' 
blades enrolled in postbaccalaureate study, this chapter will 
address the "52 schools and examine- admission, retention, and" 
^aduation. criteria; full, part tine, and total enrollments and 
trends; enrollments in specified academic disciplines and 
professions; and integration of student bodies. 

Blacks in Postbaccalaureate Study"'' 

A sample of 21 states and the District of Columbia was chosen 
on the basis of enrollments of 1,000 or more bliqks at the post- 
baccalaureate level in the Fall of 1976.^ Although the states and 
the District have the highest number of blacks enrolled at this 
level, each of them, excepting: Massachusetts, falls far belovv 
parity when the percent of blacks in the state and the percent of 
blacks in postbaccalaureate study are considered. 



1. Data for this section are based on 1976 population 
estimates from the Bureau of the Census TO-D.cit.) and on 1975 
enrollment information from' the IIEGIS Report (Op.cit.). 

2. Each of the 29 remaining states enrolls less than 1,000 
olack students at this level. Many of the 29 states have small 
black populations. In other states, blacks represent a percent 
of the population comparable to some states in" the sample. ^hus 
blacks in^Connecticut, Delaware, and .Ajrkansas reTDreseni: resDectively 
o.9^, 13.57, and 17.25 percent of each stare's oo-oulation. 



Table 1 lists the reneral nopula*:ion, the v;hite population, 
postLaccal aureate population, and white postbaccalaioreate 
population for each state and the District. Table 2 does the 
sane' for the blacl: populations. 

?i{rure 4 shows the percent of parity reached for whites and 
for blacks in each sample state and the Dig\-rict,^»^ If parity 
for the v/hite population is considered, 13 states and the District 
approach, reach or overreach the fToal. Massachusetts (92.51), 
Texas (91.76), and California (88.90) are not far from approachin- 
parity.^ . 



1. The purpose of Fi^rure M- is to provide an idea of parity 
in the gross postbaccalaureate enrollments for blacks and whites 
in a number of states. Many factors affect the percent of parity 
and these factors ought to be considered in examijiing these data. 

2. Certain institutions at certain levels and with, available 
fellowships attract white and black students from outside states, 
^he percent of parity for v/hites in the District and the oercent 
of parity for blacks in Massachusetts may be affected by this 
factor. The study has no^ information on the nermanent residences 
of the students. 

5- "Approachinn: parity" is defined here as any percent from 
95.00 to 99.99. 
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Table 1. 



General and Postbaccalaureate Population for Whites 
in 21 States and the District of Colunibia 



State 


General 
Population 


White 
Popula^i^ij 


Pbccl.^ 

PoDulation 


White Pbccl. 
Population 


HA 

n 


5,751,0^0 
17i833,290 


100 
100 


5,518,580 
15,256,710 


95.96 
85.55 


t 

68,179 
167,064 


100 
100 


60,391 


88.58 


NJ 
PA 


7,2W,A00 
11,669,940 


100 
100 


6,377,160 
10,596,950 


88.05 
90.81 


45,022 
78,735 


100 
100 


59,357 

71 S^fi 


87.57 


OH 
IK 


10,655,880 
5,261,620 


100 
100 


9,584,580 
4,868,980 


90.13 
92.54 


63,650 
36,?86 


100 
100 


55,856 


87.75 


IL 
HI 


10,995,950 
9,076,^0 


100 
100 


9,189,340 
7,939,220 


85.59 
88.02 


84,472 
64,086 


100 
100 


71,485 


84.62 


MO 
MD 


4,706,520 
4,058,760 


100 
100 


4,153,350 
5,166,010 


87.82 
78.00 


34,772 
28,715 


100 
100 


30,915 

2^ 804 


88.91 

0_.7U 


DC 
VA 


695,060 
4,914,690 


100 
100 


178,960 
^ 4,072,440 


25.82 
82.86 


53,250 
33.146 


100 
100 


23,902 
2Q 


71.89 


KC 
SC 


5,582,670. 
2,785,150 


100 
100 


4,045,920 
1,887,770 


75.17 
67.78 


27,491 
14,770 


100 
100 


25,395 

It, 00? 


85.10 


GA 
FL, 


4,910,520 
8,497,8*0 


100 
100 


5,559,230 
7,122,160 


72.08 
85.81 


27,859 
34,319 


100 
100 


22,958 


82.54 


TN 
E 


4,185,700 
5,589,420 


100 
100 

f 


3,490,290 
2,617,620 


83.39 
72.93 


25,103 


100 

100 


21,474 


85.54 
o0,79 


HS 
LA 


2,529,210 
3,745,840 


i'OO 
100 


1,489,410 
2,660,380 


63.94 
71.02 


12,080 
21,456 


100 
100 


9,075 
18,284 


75.11 
85.22 


CA 


12,507,^0 
20,996,890 


100 
100 


10,799,370 
18,479,990 


87.75 
88.01 


69,154 
200,991 


100 
100 


55,685 
157,257 


80.52 
78.24 



i of - 
Parity' 



92.51 
99.55 

99.25 
100.07 

97.56 
95.75 

101.23 
95.01 

101.24 
106.28 

278.45 
107.46 

115.21 
126.75 

114.23 
101.12 

102.58 
110.78 

117.47 

119.99 

91.76 . 
88.90 



1. Postbaccalaureate. 

^' Llatlr^ ^'''''^ postbaccalaureate population to the percent of white 



I 



Table 2. General and Postbaccalaureate Population for Blacks 
in 21 States and the District of Columbia 



State 


General 
Population 


Black 
Population 


Pbccl.-^ 

Population ■ ^ 


31ack Pbccl. 
Population 


'"^ of , 
Parity' 


HA 
NY 


5,751,040 
17,fi53,290 


100 
100 


192,350 
2,234,770 


3.34 
12.53 


68,179 
167.074 


100 
100 


2,141 

/,ci:) 


3.14 


94.01 
45.97 


nj 

PA 


7,244,400 
11,669,940 


100 
100 


782,420 
1,021,010- 


10.80 
8.75 


45,022 
78,735 


100 
100 


' 2,354 


5.23 


46.45 
44.57 


OH 
.PI 


10,653,880 
5,261,620 


100 
100 


1,003,590 
355,430 


9.44 
6.76 


63,650 
36.786 


100 
100 


4,025 


6.32 


66.95 
49.56 


IL 
HI 


10,995,950 
9,0^6,460 


100 
100 


l,6f8,740 
1,017,600 


15.36 
11.21 


84,472 
64.086 

V ' ■ www 


100 
100 


6,141 


■ 7.27 
/i)3 


47.33 
65.39 


HO 

riD 


4,706,520 
4,058,760 


100 
100 


555,320 
842,910 


11.80 
20.77 


34,772 
28,715 


100 
100 


1,553 


4.41 


37.37 
49.78 


!)C 
VA 


695,060 
4,914,690 


100 
100 


497,910 
779,680 


71.84 
15.86 


35,250 
35,146 


100 
100 


4,946 


14.88 


20.71 
55.72 


NC 
SO 


5,382,670 
2,785,150 


100 
100 


1,206,540 
881,340 


22.42 
31.64 


27,491 
14,770 


100 
100 


2,925 


10.64 


47.46 
37.71 


GA 
FL 


4,910,320 
8,497,840 


100 

10; 


1,336,230 
1,319,940 


27.21 
15.53 


27,859 
34,319 


100 
100 


3,667 


13.16 


48.56 
47.97- 


TN 
AI 


4,185,700 
3,589,420 


100 
100 


687,940 
959,840 


16.44 
26,74 


25,103 
20,436 


100 
100 


2,454 
3,297 


9.78 
16.13. 


59.49 
60,52 


MS 
LA 


2,329,210 
3,745,840 


100 
100 


829,220 
1,070,880 


55.60 
28.59 


12,080 
21,456 


100 
100 


2,515 
2,080 


20.82 
9.69 


58.48 


TX 
CA 


12,307,480 " 
20,996,690 . 


100 
100 


1,428,720 
1,648,930 


11.61 
7.85 


69,154 
200,991 


100 
100 


4,-'-.^0 


6.32 
4.70 


54.44 
59.87 



1. Postbaccalaureate. 

^- JopJatIo/ ^^"^^^^^ °^ ^^^^^ postbaccalaureate population to the percent of black 
^ popu ation.. , . ^ ^ 
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PlfiOHE 6: PUXl TIME, PART TIME, AHD TOTAL ENROII«EIiTS FOR 52 BLACK GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
1975-77, WITH PREDICTED HSmS FCR 1978, 1979, AHD 1980. 



21,500 




* ncm 5: FULL TIME, TIME, AND TO|rAL ESJIOHMENTS POfi 32 BLACK GRAJUATB SCHOOLS 
1$71-197?» WIJH PREDICTED TRENDS FOR 1978, 1979, 1980. ' 



H,000 



• 21,500 • • ! . yl^^ 



L9,oqo / 




Percent of Fall, 1076 Enrollnicnt According to Race for 
52 Black Graduate Schools 
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Figure 8: Percent or Fall, 1977 Hnrollinerxt Accordins to Race for 
inn 30 Black -Gr ad ujtre Schools 
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:rono or tlie states ireaclios rarity for the black population 
but riassachucetts cor.es near to appro ac •liri'r it. The rest of the 
states and the District fail to rea ~vDn 70 percent parity and 
nore than half' of them fall belov; 50 percent on the scale. 
Zleven states and the District have \:~-ic-: graduate schools within 
their borders. There is no doubt tha*: -he percent of parity for 
these states on the scale for blacks would be much lower if the 
p2 scnools v;ere not operating." 



1. States which enroll less than 1,000 black students at 
the postbaccalaureate level may or may not attain percents of 
parxty sinilar to the states in the samole. On the scale for 
blacks Connecticut v/ould rate 36.53 rsercent, Delav/are, 1^.53 
percent and Arkansas, 4^.52 percent. 

2. See: Janes Blackt-zell. Qp.cit . , pp, 56-59. 
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Admission, iietciitior. , Candidacy, and Graduation^ 

In iiecpinr vrith Standard Ten of the Southern Association of 

Collerrcs and Schools, and similar standards from regional 

accreditin-T arrencies, the admission, retention, candidacy, and 

rxaduation criteria of each of the 32 Black Graduate Schools are 

-learly delineated. Examination of the catalogs shov/s that the . 

criteria employed by the black schools are similar to criteria 

p 

employed by other rpraduate schools." Some of the catalogs mention 
su2 table personality and character traits as criteria. Each of 
the schools .;erves students with a poor elementary and secondary 
school experience by providinf; opporti;Ln±ties for a second chance 
if the student fails to meet a criterion. 

m 

Grade Point Average 

Tv/enty— eight catalogs mention grade point average. Four . 
schools have a p.O gpa requirement; 5 schools have a gpa score 
from 2.6-5,0; 3 schools have a 2.5 gpa; and one school considers 
overall transcript and recommendations. Fifteen schools employ 
a mix of gpa's: 2.5 for overall average and 5.0 for mao'or field 
or junior and senior years; 2.7 for overall average and 3.0 for 
major field. 

^Ihe question of gxade point average relates back to grading 
procedures v/ithin the imdergraduate institution. V/hat began and 

1. See Appendix B for example of criteria employed. 

2. A second random sample of 150 graduate school catalogs 
v/as examined for criteria. The samDle excluded the catalogs of 
the 52 schools. 
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continues as an erfort to a-frorcl the v/ider/t oppor-tunity for some 
pocrl- prepared students to. succeed in higher education has been 
perceived by some to apply to all students.' The result v/as to 
earnarlc some blacic institutions as remedial. Black institutions 
and black pxaduate scaools suffer fron the imaf^e. Thus, .-^rade 
point avera-res from these institutions are -treated with caution 
hy some . 

There has been no thorough study of (xrading in the black 
institutions, but some e^^dencp exists for one of the states in 
v/hich they are located. The evidence could be one "of the first 
studies to crrect the inage.^ 



Graduate Record Examination 

•Tv/enty-two catalogs mention GRE scores in the admission 
criteria. Four schools require a combined score of l,O0O-on the 
verbal and quantitative tests; 6 schools require scores of 
200-1,000. Tv/o schools require 400—4-50 on the verbaJ. section. 
Ten schools do not mention specific scores but state "satisfactor 



1.. A graduate school dean from a -oredominantly white 
Cpraduate school in Georgia suspected that black institutions 
r^rade their students more stringently than do v/hite institutions, 
nis collearrues found the thesis hard to accept, nevertheless he 
proceeded to do a computer 2run on an average of previous gus's of 
black .graduate students from black colle,^es in Georgia. Thev 
averar~ed 2.S2. Black students from v/hite colleges in the state 
averaged 2.67 and v/hite students a- v/hite Georgia colleges 
avera.^ed 2. 37. "Then comes the carious oart: the gains from the 
avera^se previous ,7:pa to the avera,^e ^aduate goa v/ere virtually 
Che same in all three rr^rouBS. In the first grouTD the average 
iram was .7C; in the other tv/o .79." Remarks by" Benjamin 
Griffith, Dean of the Graduate School, V/est Georgia Collecre at 
a panel discussion, "Access to Graduate and Professional Educatio' 
lor -ne Underrepresenred" , Council of Graduate Schools Meetinfr 
-.ev/ Orleans, TTovember 50, 197'^. - • 



score" or Giinilaui- v;ordir.~. One school requires ' the Miller 
j'tnalo'-ies Test and Z scliools the Graduate M£»jnai;jement Admission 
Test for business students. Hone of the catalogs aentions the 
nev/ loi^ical reasonin- section of the GIS. It is likely "that the 
catalogs v;ere in printinr; berore the nev/ section appeared on the 
narket. 

It is perhaps significant that 10 of the schools do not / 
mention the GRE in their catalogs. Some schools do not require 
all students to talce the test but different departments may 
require a particular score on advanced sections of it. 

Ennrlish Proficiency or Communication Proficiency Tests 

Thirteen catalogs mention English lang:uase proficiency tests. 
Students v/ith an unacceptable score must take and successfully 
complete a course in English for graduate students before being 
permitted to take ^raduate cotirses. The test and course ax^ 
another example of the second chance for the student, a character- 
istic of the black institutions . 

detention and Candidacy Criteria 

An average of "3" is required for graduate courses. Several 
schools do not allov; grades less than "B" to be counted for 
-graduation. The catalogs are specific about the student advisor 
system, fcrei^^ language requirements, and the criteria for 
candidacy. The performance of the student in scholarship, grades, 
readin-s, and personal qualities are t alien into consideration. 
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Graduation Criteria 

The v/ritten nontprehonsive exar:ir.ation and the rinal oral 
examination on the thesis or the research pro.ject are explained in 
detail in the catalo-s. • V/ith the o^:ceptions or the place of GRE 
scores and the allowance of a second chance for students railing 
to :neet a requirement, the 32 Black Graduate Schools reflect 
the general requirements of all graduate schools. 

The examination of criteria for admission, retention, 
candidacy, and graduation from a random sample of 130 graduate 
schools revealed that generally those criteria and the criteria ' 
employed by the Black Graduate Schools are similar. Thus, in the 
sample schools criteria for gpa Xindergraduate admission scores 
range from 2.3 to 3-0. The gpa score for retention is 5.0 or a 
"3" average. Candidacy and graduation criteria are similar in 
both groups or schools. 

For ohose students whose gpa or GRE scores are unsatisfactory 
28 of the 130 schools (21.55 percent) have conditional admission 
v/ith provision that the students attain a "B" average in the first 
courses. None of the 28 sample schools mention either a test, 
similar to the English or communications proficiency test, or 
assistance in areas of weakness. Nine of the 28 schools specify 
a C-PJL score: 5 of them require a total score of 1,000; one 
school requires a score of 900; one school, a score of 800; and 
2 schools mention a "satisfactory" or "acceptable" score. 

In summary, the distinrTuishing feature of the Black Graduate 
Schools in the area of criteria for admissions is that the 
opportunity for a second chance is actualized in the administra- . 
tion of an English or communica-ions proficiency test follov/ed by 
-he provision of assistance in the area of academic deficiency. 

•f 
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-L-ieses :.er>or-:Gd Trom BlacV: Graduate Schools 

Prorjrar. plans at the y2 schools are both thesis and non- 
thesis. The non-thesis pro^ran plan" usually includes a major 
research paper or a conipaj?able requirement. Over a period of 3 
years 21 B4ack Graduate Schools reported theses undert^aken at 
their institutions ■'but not all of the 21 sc-hools reported each 
yeaj?.-^ The year 1976-77 v;as the fir.:t year which included theses 
fro^ Hov/ard Universit.y. 

1972-75 12 schools reported 145 theses 

1975^74 12 schools reported 521 theses 

197^-75 12 schools reported 157 theses 

1975- 76 10 schools reported 156 theses. 

1976- 77 15 schools reported 2S2 rheses 

Howard reported 118 theses 

-4-00 theses for 1976-77 
1972-77 Grand total 1,179 theses 



1- Sea: Geor~e H. V/alker, Jr., "Theses Under Way in 
Selected Collec^es and universities", ITerrro Educational Pev^e^-/ , 
April issue of each yeax from 1950-51 to 1960'-'ol and from 1972-75 
to the present. The study is indebted to Dr. Walker for su-onlyinn- 
past renrints- ^- o 
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i\.7 

Anonr: th$ nine most frequently mentioned discipline classi- 
fications in the 1,179 submitted titles. Math and Science heads 
the list.^ i 



Disci-Dline 


jT-ijunber of 


Math and Science 


2^ 


Social Science 


205 


Aaxicultirrai Sciences 


126 


Guidance and Counseling 


92 


En.f^lish 


90 


Home Economics 


33 


Psychology 


73 


Afro -American Literatrure 


73 


Engineering 


31 



Merrro 



1. See Appendix for examples of theses submitted to 
£.duca-tional R e vi ev; . 
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Enrollments and Trends 



•rhe riational Board on Graduate Education noted the increase 
in enrollnent at black rxaduate schools. 

Snrollirents in the black rqraduate schools are growing. 
In Pall, 1967, total enrollments in the historically black 
graduate schools v/ere £,^3S; by 1975, this figure had , 
climoed to x9,919, an increase of more -than 100 percent. 

The Rogeirs fact book on the j>Z Black Graduate Schools places 

total enroir-ent in 1975 at 20,770.^ Ror^ers notes that the total 

enrollments include some "special students" at one of the 

5 

universiries.-^ An attempt has been made in this study to include 
only those students v/ho are enrolled in graduate degree programs 
ajiH who were registered for the Fall, 1976 term.^ Although the 
rer.ultinf^ figures are conservative, the increase in enrollment is 
evident. Table 3 uses 1971 as the base year for predicting trends 
Trends using 1973 as the base year are also given. ^ 



_ _^:lr National Bokrd on Graduate Education. Minorit y GrouTD 
Participatxon in G raduate Education . Washington, L.C: iN'ational 
Academy of Sciences, p. 59. ^a.uj.wiicui. 

2. Oscar Allan Rogers, Jr., Op. cit ., p. 59. 

5- The special students fulfill all requirements, receive 
graduate credit, attend extension centers, but are not er-rolled in 
a. .crraduate degree program. Other students are enrolled in a 
graduate degree program but did not attend the Pall- 1976 semester. 
One scr.ool reported that the Pall, 1976 enrollment vas about 1/4 
Ox tne o0t;al enrollment in graduate degree programs. 

^, J^' S^he method has grxs^ verification when it is coooai-ed with' 
^he figuz»s for enrollment published by the Office ^or the 
Advancem«it of Public j^^^o Colle-es. If the Pall. "1976, enroll- ' 
merits of^he 7 private black graduate :-chools are added to the 
" 4^-^^'^ enrollments at the public blacic graduate schools, 't^^ 
results pj.-€ ^.imxlar to those reported in rhis study. 

^ - "^11 and part time enrollments, but not the yearlv 

10??'^°^^"??''^' from the "^orers fact book. The X^ir^ 

a..d 1^777 enrollments v/ere obtained from the deans of the black 
Tradua-cye scnools. 
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Table ^. ?ull Tine, ?art Tine, and Total Enrollnents in 52 BlacJ' 
5^^*^"^"® Schools, r^'71-1077, yith Er^ollnent Trends for 
1978, 1979, 1930. 

II'ur*ber of ' ' 

Schools 



r.eDortrin--^ 


Year* 


Pull 






, otax 




27 


1971 


^01^ 






xd/d5 






1972 


4865 




QPP1 


X^/^4-H- 




23 


1973 


S527 




xx^o^ 


17110 




50 




— 




x;?UoU 


1S181 






1975 






x;?U/^P 


■? G /i C /I 

XC4;piL 




o2 








1382:? 


18387 




52 


1977 


5573 




15206 


18584 




C52) 


197S 


5^55 


.4479 


15175 .9128 


20628 


.9197 


. (52) 


1979 


5568 


.5227 


15995 -9593 


21564 


.9418 


C32) 


1930 


5684 


-5912 


16815 .9565 


225O0 


.9567 



Table ^. Enrollnienj Trends fc 197^. 1979, and 1980 in 32 Black 
Graduate bchcols, usin^j 1-/5 as the Base Year. 

i^Jum'oer of ' ' " — 

Schools 

Reporting Year Full Time Part Time 

(52) 1978 4899 -.4027 1A'191 .8424 

(32) 1979 4795 -.4628 14610 .3924 i ;405 .9315 

(32) 1980 4691 -.6697 15029 .9245 19720 .9528 



Total 

19089 .8966 
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Increases in Trocal and pcirt tine onrollnenl:s are steady 
e:ccopt for a notable increase in 107 v. V/hether 1971 or 1973 is 
used as the base .year, predictred trends for totaJL and part time 
•enrollments indicate increases. 

Ar:ain, in full time enj?ollment in 1975 a notable increase 
occurred. In 1976 a decrease occurred. V/ith. these two exceptions, 
full time enrollments tend to stay constant with minimum increases. 
Predictions with 1971 as the base yeaj? indicate. a similar pattern 
for full time enrollments. Predictions with 1973 as the base year 
indicate a drop in full time students. 

The minimum increase, and possibility of decrease, in full 
time enrollment supports the concerns of the interviewees who 
attest to (1) -the need for growth -of full time enrollment if 
serious research is to be increased; and (2) the need Tor Tellow- 
ships which would maice it possible for students to enroll, full 
time. Although data on financial assistance for graduate students 
and -graduate programs will be addressed in the chapter on Resources, 
it can be stated here that full time enrollment in the black 
Gpraduate schools is related to the availability of fellowships 
or comparable financial assistance for students and for ?*esources. 



/ 
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' Enrollnients in Specified Disciplines .and Professions 

This section considers the black riraduate enrollment in the 
follov/inr; academic disciplines. 

AiTTicultujre and Natural Resources 

Architecture and Environmental Design 

Biolorp.cal Sciences 

Business and Manar^ement 

Engine erinfT ' ~ — ~ ' . 

Physical Sciences 



Agriculture and Natural Resources 



States '*" 

MA-L-nr-jTj-PA 

OK-IN-IL-MI -MO 

MD-DC -VA-NC -SC -G A 
PL-TN-Ai-MS-IxA-TX 

CA 

•Total 



Total - Black 
Grad. Enrol linent 

1^ 

59 

120 

202 



Black Enroliment 
Black Grad. Schools 

0 

0 

108 
0 

108 . 



Six or the 52 historically black graduate schools accoiint 
for 55-^7 percent cf the blacks enrolled in graduate programs in 
A-griculture and Natural Resources throughout the nation. The 
sarze schools enroll 90 percent of blacks enrolled in the graduate 
.pro'^-ram in the South. 



1. The states are those ones v/hich enroll more than 1,000 
■::lack students at the postbaccalaureate level. The states are 
listed ■ according to rec:ion: Northeast, rlorth Central, Sou^h, 
and V/es-. ^ 
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Architocturc and Snvlronnental Desi-'^ 



'^otal -k Black Enrollment 

otates Grad. -nent Black Grad. Schools 

KA-inr-NJ-PA 0 
OEi-Irl-IL-MI-MO 82 0 ' 

MD-DC -VA-JTC -SC -GA 

PL-TN-AL-MS-LA-TX 175 . - 125 

CA _52 O 

Total z^6$ 225 

Ten of the -52 historically black graduate schools enroll 
27 percent of the nation's blacks in graduate programs in 
Architectiire and Environmental Design. The 10 schools likewise 
account for 71 --^-^ percent of the blacks in the South who are 
in graduate programs in these two disciplines. 

Biological Sciences 

Total - Black Black Enrollment 

^a^es Grad. Enrollment Black Grad. Schools 

MA^NY-WJ- 185 . O 

QH-IIf-IL J 146 

i^TD-DC - VA-NC -SC -G A 

FL-TN-AL-MS-LA-TX 351 . ^9 

,CA 73 • 0 

Total 105s 449 

Tv/elve of the black graduate schools accoxmt for ^5.26 percent 
of all uhe blacks enrolled in s:i:"aduate programs in the biological 
sciences. The same 12 schools enroll 71-16 percent cf the blacks 
in the South enrolled in the sa^^e programs. 
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3uGlr.GSS and ."ana -orient 

^ Total - Blacl: Black Em?ollment 

otatec Grad, Enrollment Black Grad. Schools 

MA-?rY-NJ-PA ,1573 ' O 

Ck-IN-IL-Hl^':0 11S2 - 0 

MD-DC -VA-^rC-SC-G A 

?L-TIT-AL~MS-ilA-TX 2555 . 1011- 

CA c 684 0 

•^otal 5772 lOH 

iTine of the 52 black Graduate schools enroll 17.52 percent 
all blacks in graduate prorjrams in Business and Management 
and 45-55 percent or all bl^icks in the programs in the South. 



Sncrineerincz: ■ 

_ Total - Black • Black Enrollment 

States Grad. Enrollment Black Grad, Schools 



MA-tTY-i>TJ-PA 26 



o • . O 



OH-IN-IL-r-II-MO • 152 

MD-DC - VA-NC -SC -GA 
PL-TN-AX-MS-LA-TZ 519 



O 



CA 

Total 844 



44 

122 0 



4^ 



Four of the black graduate schools enr-oll 3-21 percent of all 
blacks enrolled in graduate programs in Engineering. The 4 
schools account Tor 15-79 of the- blacks in the South enrolled in 
the sanie program. 
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Fli.-'sical Cciences 

Total - Black Black Enrollment 

States . Grad. Enrol l.-nent Black Grad, Schools 

MA-ITY-NJ-PA ' 115 "■ ■ 0 

OH-IIT-IL-MI-no 111 0 

■ MD-DC-VA-NC-SC-GA • - 
PL-TN-AL-MS-LA-TX 295 159 

CA 0 

Total 570 159 

Fourteen of the black graduate schools account for 27.89 

percent of all blacks enrolled in {graduate programs in Physical 

Sciences- They accoxmf for 55-90 percent of all blacks in the 

South so enrolled. 



The summary of the preceding statistics provides an overviev/ 
of the attainment of the black grad-ja-^3 schools in the academic 
disciplines cited. 

Blacks in 52 Black Graduate Schools 

Percent of Total Percent of Total 

Dxsciplxne in Sample States in South 

Agriculture ?c 

Natural Resources 55-^7 90-00 
Architecture '2c 

ii-nvironmental Design 27.00 71.^5 

Biolo^ipal Sciences .26 71.16 

3usine.-s Sz Mana^-ement 17.52 -3-55 

Enf^ineering 5-21 1^-79 

Ph3/-sical Sciences • 27.39 55-90 



■Diirollnont: statistics in the prolessions of dentistry, 
medicine, vetcrinar:- raedicins, and laiv follow the same patterns as 
the acadenic disciplines. 



Dentistry 

States 

MA-rnr-NJ-PA 

OH-IN-IL-HI-i-IO 

I-nD-DC-VA-NC -SC -GA 
FL-TIT-AL-MS-LA-TX 

CA 

Total 



Total - Blaclc 
Prof. Enrollment 

86 

125 

^91 
6^ 
766 



Black Enrollment 

Black Grad./Prof. Schools 

0 

0 

377 
0 

377 



Two black professional schools, Meharry and Howard, together 
enroll ^9.22 percent of all blacks in dentistry. The 2 schools 
enroll 76.78 percent of all c -cks studying dentistry in the South. 
Heharry and Howard each enroll more blacks in dentistry than any 
of the states and regions except Tennessee, the District of 
Columbia, and the South. 



Medicine 
States 

MA-rnr-Nj-PA 

OH-lfT-IL-MI-MO . 

r-ID-DC -'/A-NC-SC -G A 
1 L-TII-AL-MS-LA-Ta 

CA 

ToT:al 



Total - Black 
Prof. Enrollme: 

875 

759 , 

1504- 
217 
3155 



Black Enrollment 

Black Grad./Prof . Schools 



0 
0 



74= 



0 

7-4-5 
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rieharry Ilodical Colic :c has -Tiorc blacks enrolled in medicine 
than any other s'jate (except Til), 'iov/ard eiirolls more medical 
students than sbi.v state e::ccpi; Ifew lorl: State, Tennessee cjid the 
District. To^etner the 2 black schools enroll 23,76 percent of 
all blacks studying medicine- I-hey account for 57.13 percent 
of all blacks in medical schools in the South. 

Veterinar:/ Medicine • 

Total - Black P^ack Enrollment 

States Prof. Enrollment Black Grad./Prof . Schools 

HA-NY-NJ-PA 

OH-IN-IL-MI -MO 

MD-DC - VA-NC -SO -GA 
FL-TN-AIi-MS-LA-TX 

CA 

Total 

One black school, Tuskegee Institute, enrolls 76.72 percent 
of all blacks in veterinary medicine. The one school accounts 
for 99 percent of all blacks so enrolled in the South. Tuskegee 

trains over three times the number„of blacks -in veterinary 

medicine than do the combined schools of the Northeast, North 
Cen-ural, and V/est. 



12 

8 



90 

6 

116 



O 

o 



89 
O 

89 
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Tot;al - 31ac]: ^lack Enrollnient 

States Prof. Enrolls en b Black Grad,/]Prof . Schoolo 

i-IA-IIY-NJ-FA qCO 0 

OH-IN-IL-MI-MO ll^f-S 0 

rCD-DC -VA-NC -SC -GA 

FL-TN-AL-MS-LA-TX 2115 796 

CA 733 O 

Total 505^ 796 

Four black institutions with lav/ schools, Howard, Southern, 
North Carolina Central, and Texas Southern train 15.81 percent of 
all black lax-j students in the nation. The ^■ schools account for 
57.62 percent of all blacks in law schools in theSouth- 

The summary of black enrollment in the professions gives an 

overview of the contribution of the historicaJLly black schools in 

the areas of dentistry, medicine, veterinary medicine, and law- 

Blacks in. Black Professional Schools 

Percent of Total____£ercent— of -Tota3r 

Professxon - -in ~Sac:i3Xe~States in South 

Dentistry 49-22 76.78 

Medicine ' 25-76 57.13 

Veterinary Medicine 76.72 99.00 

^aw 15-31 57.62 
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In the sanple of 11 st'atcs and rhe District the blac^: 
rraduate scliools account for nore than "5 percent of the total 
nvunber of biachs enrolled in ''-^ of 10 disciplines and professions 
and for more than 50 percent in 2 of the disciplines or 
professions. 

Blacks Enrolled in Ten STPecified Discir>iines and Professions 
in Blac: Graduate and Professional Schools 

Percent of Total Enrollment in 
Dxscj-pline/Profession 21 States and the District 

Veterinar:?- Medicine 76 .72 

A^ricultiore & Nat-ural Resources 33*^7 

Dentistry 49.22 

Biological Sciences 45.26 

Physical Sciences 27, S9 

Architecture & Environmental Design 27.00 

Medicine 23.76 

Business 2c Management X7^52 

\ 15.81 

Engine ering 5 .21 
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In the oouth the black r^raduate schools account for* more 
than 2S percent of -he total number blacks enrolled in 9 of 10 
disciplines and professions and for more than 50 percent in 6 of 
the 10 discipl.i a^^r? or- lu^rsf rrssions • 

- Blac::s Enrolled in 'Pen S-pecixied Disciplines and Professions 
in Black Graduate and Professional i^ichools 



Discioline/Prof ession in South 



Percent of Total EnxcJ-laent 



Veterinary Medicine 99.00 

Agriculture 2: Natural P.eoour'-:es 90-00 

Dentistry 76.78 

Architecture 71.^4-3 

Biolojrical Sciences 71,16 

Medicine 57.13 

Ph^/sical Sciences 53.90 

Business fii Management ^5.33 

- " " 57.62 

EnCT-neerin£^ 13.79 
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InterT^ii^ation of G-^:udents 

Table 5 provides st;at;isticG on student population according 
to race Tor Fall, 1976 and 1977- Table 6 f^ives the Mean and 
Standau. Deviation for each of the separate populations for each 
year* 

In Fall 1976 blacks represented 71-^ percent of the student 
enrollment in the 52 black graduate schools; v/hites represented 
22m3^ percent; "other", other minorities, represent 6.20 percent; 
and v/hites and other minorities 28-5^ percent • 

Thirty schools provided racial data on the student population 
for Fall, 1977. Three of the schools included ir the 30 provided 
estimates of racial breakdown of stud' ^.t populations • In 1977 a 
decrease in both black and v/hite populations occurred and an 
increase in other minorities can be observed. Blacks decreased 
2*02 percent; whites 1.12 percent. Other minorities increased 
5-1^ percent. It should be remembered that these' percent s do not 
include two universities v/hich have a combined student population 
of 1,018 v/hich brings the total student population of the 52 black 
graduate schools for Fall, 1977, to 18,592. 

Fisiire 7 plots each of the $2 blade graduate schools* Fall, 
1976 enrollment according to race. Figtire S does the same for the 
Fall, 1^77 enrollment for 30 of the 52 black graduate schools. 
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Table 


5. Student Population 


Accordinr: 


to Race— -Pall 


, 1976, 1977 




1976 






1977 


pace 




^ V« ^ ^ ^ X 


l'^ CUu C> X 




Blacl: 










V/hite 










Oth-er 


1,139 


6.20 


1,641 


9. 34 


Total 


18,591 


100.00 


17, 57^^ 


lOO.OO 


V/h±-ce 


S: Other 5,2^S 


23.3^ 


5,370 


30.56 



1. 52 Schools reported for 1976; 50 schools for 1977. Three of 
the 50 schools estimated the racial breakdown. 

2. If the 2 schools v/hich did not provide racial data are added 
to the total for the 50 schools reporting, the total student- 
population for 1977 is 18,592. ~ " - • 



Table 6. Mean and Standard Deviation of Nromber and Percent of 
Separate Student Populations. 

1976 Black VJhite Other V/hite & Other 

i-<o. Si No. ^6 No. -9^ - - No. 

^Total 15,145 - 71.46 4,109 - 22.54 1,159 - 6.20 5,24S - 28.5- 

Hean 410.72 - 75-72 128.41 - 21.14 55-59 164.06 - 26.2- 

3 D 552.85 - 25.24 166.89 - 22.67 o0.40 186.26 - 25.2= 

1977 

Total 12,204 - 69.44 5,729 - 21.22 1,641 - 9.5^ " 5,570 - 50. 5e 

Mean 406.80 - 7"-. 58 124.50 - 19.55 54.70 179. OO - 25. 6^ 

S D 556-65 - 22.47 167.46 - 21.55 ■ 131-75 212.82 - 22.4- 
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FiiJ^ire 7: 



lOOr 



90 



80 



70 



60 



50 



^o 



50 



P 
e 

^ 201 
c 

e 

n 

■r 



10 



Percent of Fall« 1976 Enrollment According to Race for 
32 Black Graduate Schools 



M 75-72 

SD 23-2^ 



Race 



-4- 



H 21.1-4- 
SD 22.67 



M 26.22 
SD 25.28 



BLACK 



WtllTE 



V;HITZ AirD O-IrCiRS 
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Fifirtire 8: Percent of i-'all, 1977 Enrollment: Accoixling to Race for 
Ti-v) Black Graduate Schools ' 



SD 22.^7 



Race 



?i 19-55 
SD 21.55 



H 25.62 
SD 22.^!-7 



BLACK 



v;kite 



20 



lO 



WHITS Ai^ID OTHEHS 



J O 
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'..'iien interviev/ees v/cre aclied their opinions on v/hai; factors 
atrract v/hite srudents to the olacl: .-jraduate schools they offered 
a composite of reasons v/hich included the quality and reievanc.e of 
the pro ...rams offered, rreor^raphical proxinity to the campus, 'lov/er 
tuition ^osts, fulfillment of needs in their TDrofessional back- 
;Tround, the attisac Liun of a smaller college, and the affective 
factor of "feelinrj comfortable." This last; factor was, mentioned 
by nost__of the interviev/ees as one which the white students 
personally relate to ,.th^- concerninr^ their educational experience 
at ohe black ' ins titut>i^on« 

'-/hat contributes to this reeling comfortable? One of the 
administrators said, "\Ie Iqiow what it is like to be in the 
minority so we, perhaps, are sensitive to the needs of a minority 
person be he black or white." One of the deans said that black .' 
educators had developed a sensitivity to the personal needs of 
students. Whatever the reasons, the historically black graduate 
schools have succeeded in attractinnr, maintaining, and graduating 
a sifpnif leant number of other than black students. They h'ave' 
accomplished it v/ithcut assistance for recruitment and v/ith 
minimum f undine; for f ellov/ships . 
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The inplenentation of tv/o --oals of historically black 
institutions — the provision of a multiculttiral learning environment 
and excellence^ quality, research, and schclarly inquiry — is 
dependent to some extent on characteristics of the faculty* One 
index of a multicultural environment is the sex and racial composi- 
tion of the faculty. One index of excellence, quality, research, 
and scholarly inquiry is the number of doctorates on the faculty, 
the institutions v/hich c;ranted the degrees, and the range of 
academic disciplines and professions represenlred by the degrees. 
Similar information on the number of aJ-umni of black graduate 
schools who subsequently earned the dcctorate or professional 
degree is another index of quality and excellence. 

Saculty and the Multicultiaral Environment 

Tables 7-1 and 7-2 present data on the sex and race of faculty 
members in 51 *^of the 32 black parent institutions*''' With 6^.00 
percent of the faculties black and 36.00 percent white and other 
minorities, the 31 black institutions represent one of the bes. 
faculty— integrated groups of institutions of higher education in 
the nation. V/ithin "other minorities" are Hispanic, Asian, and 
American Indian faculty members. 



1. Data v/ere not available on one of the 52 historically 
black institutions. 
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Table 'i^-l, acuities of -jl '31acl: Institutions of Hii7;iier Sducation 
Accoreinr" to .3c:c and Mace, Fall, 1976. 1 



Hace 


I lalG 


■''enale 


• Total 


Percent 


Black 


2S72 


21<S5 


-5041 


64.00 


'.Vaite 


1^16 


-316 


2252 


28.55 


Hispanic 


-a9 


224 


275 


5.^7 


Asian 


257 


45 


502 


5.85 


Amer. Indian 


1^ 


15 


29 


• 57 


Total 


4614 


5265 


7877 


100.00 


V/hito &: Other 
Minorities 


1756 . 


1100 


2856 


56.00 



Table 7-2. 



Mean and Standard Deviation on Faculties of 51 Black 
Institutions of Higher Education According to Race, 
Fall, 1976. 



Black 
White 

V/hite Sc Other 
Minorities 



Total 
5041 
225 



2856 



Mean 
159.97 
72.05 

91-48 



SD , 
119-72 
55.07 

87.88 



Table 8 presents information on the graduate faculties of 27 
of the 52 black s^aduate schools. The percent of integration 
achieved is similar to that achieved at: the institutional level 
and in the :rraduate student population. 



1. The ligiires for Tables 7-1 and 7-2 v/ere derived from data 
in the rir.GIS Report on yacalty. Fall, 1975, 

i 
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Table . Graduate !• acuities Accordinr to Race in 27 -of the 32 
Black Graduate ochools, Pali, 1976.* 



iiacc 


Nunber 


Percent 


Mean 


3D 


3 lack 


1212 


66.59 




35.17 


V.'hite 


415 


22.69 


15-88 


12.00 




195 


10.72 


7-5S 


7. "4-6 

s 


Total 




100.00 






v/hite 3c Otrher 


603 


35.^1 







Tv/o or the 52 black graduate schools have no separate faculties. 
Tv/o schools reported total faculties only. Data on one school 
v/ere not available. 



If the total of tv;o schools reporting total faculties 

only are added to the -total number of faculty for t^^e 27 schools, 
the result is 2,155 S3:*aduate faculty members at 29 of the 52 
schools. 

Total Faculty at 27 black graduate schools 1820 
Total Faculty at 2 additional schools 313 
Total faculty at 29 black graduate schools 2153 
The mean of the 2155 faculty members in the 29 schools is 
75.52 and the Standard Deviation is 56.02. 
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distribution oT Graduat:c /aculry d.:: r?9 of the 52 Black 
Graciuaro ochools 

iTo^ of Faculty TonberG 'To^ of - Gchools 





217 


1 




1^5 


1 


100 - 


119 




80 - 


99 


- 








^0 - 


.59 


7 


20 - 


59 


1 


5 - 


19 


8 

Total ' 29 



Mean 73.52 
SB 56.02 

Insofar as the composition of the faculty contribute to the 
multicultural environment, the blacic parent institutions and the 
black graduate schools are fvilfilling one of their goals. When 
the. composition of the faculty in the graduate schools is added 
to the composition of the graduate student population, a multi- 
cultural learning environment is provided. 



I 

'I'hc .:lef:rco3 earned by t!ic -raduato faculty members cover all 
acadenic disciplines and the tx-aditional proTessions, Graduate . 
faculty members have received the deirrees from numerous recocnized 
doctoral -rrantin-- institutions. Data on the 2,155 faculty members 
and tlieir de^^ees are found in Table 9. 

Table 0. Faculty Defpree Status at 29 Black Graduate Schools 

De-Tree >ro. of Faculty Percent of . acuity 

82.18 
15.66 • 
2.16 
100.00 

8^.5^ 

Professional degrees are D^/T'I, J~D, DDS, and MD. Only -the 
faculty -teaching in the graduate schools are counted in the 
^ professional degrees. 



Doctorate 1755 

Masters 55/4. 

Professional 46^ 

Total ^ 2155 

Doctora-te- Sc Professional, 1799 
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'VhQ norccnc of doctoratrec hold by faculty at the individual 
black -raduato schools arc 3ho\;a in the distribution, scale. 
ICi.'-rhtocn of the 29 sciioolc have t.O percent or more of the faculty 
with doctorates. 

Percent of Doctorater rio, of Schools 

90 - 100 11 

RO - 89 7 

70-79 5 

60-69 5 
.30-59 

TotaJ 29 



Doctorates and Professional decrees account for 1,799 of the 
2,155 defrrees in the 29 black g-raduate scboo.ls. 

Percent of Doctorates 

and Professional Derrrees ITo, of Schools 
90 - 100 15 
60 - S9 7 
70-79 5 
60-69 1 



50 - 59 



2 

Total 29 



Tv/enty of the 29 schools have &0 percent or more of the facultv 



,;ith doctorates or professional de.;^ees. 
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Alimini oT Blacl: ':-rar*.uate Gciiools 

One index of the productivitry of the blaclc graduate schools i 
the number of master def7:rce aluani \iho have received a doctoral or 
a professional det^ree. IIo study of the alumni of these schools 
has been conducted although individual schools have initiated 
efforts in this direction* The catalogs of the black institutions 
v/here some alumni are now teaching comprise a data source for the 
number of alumni of blaclc graduate schools v/ho have received the 
doctorate or a proiessionaJ. degree* 

Degrees earned and the institutions at which they were earned 
are noted in 25 catalogs of the 52 instritutions. An anlysis of 
these catalogs provides some evidence of the record of the schools 
as producers of scholars in a number of academic disciplines* The 
25 catalogss list 2 '^89 faculty members noiv teaching in the institu- 
tions who have recei.ved the doctorate, masters, or professional 
degree Trom one of 22 black graduate schools. 

77 faculty members received the doctorate at one of the 
black -^graduate schools* 

4^35 faculty members received a professional degree at 
one of the black ^graduate schools* 

52^ faculty members received the master degree at one of 
the black graduate schools and subsequently earned the 
doctorate at another doctoral granting institution^ not 
historically black. 

705 faculty members received the masters degree at one 
of the black graduate schools and are presently engaged 
- in advanced study for the doctorate. 



1 ^ * 

/ 

Ali a>'idit iop.al faculty rr;cnbcr3 received the masters der-;ree 

at; one of t:ho black '-radrate cc-ioolc but: the catalo,'2:s niaJce no 
mention of fur'jhor study. jcvoral of t:'iic niimber are librarians. 
Th'^re appcar-s to be a dearth of doctorates in library science at 
the 25 institutions- Another area where doctorates are scarce 
is social woric. 

The areas of concentration vmich appear most frequently cunong 
the doctorates who received the masters deppree at one of the black 
schools are the academic disciplines included in the natural 
sciences. The 25 catalogs mention 22 black graduate schools v/hose 
alumni went ."on "to receive the doctorate: Atlanta,' Howard, Texas 
Southern, Tuskegee, Fisk, Prairie View, Southern, Tennessee State, 
Virginia State, Alabama State, Florida A&iM, North Carolina Central, 
North Carolina AficT , South Carolina State, Alabama ^SJVI, Lincoln 
University, Hampton, Xavier, Fort Valley State, Jackson State, 
and Bowie State. ^ 

Perhaps the most interesting statistic is the 705 faculty 
members who received the masters in one of the black graduate 
schools and are now piorsuinfs doctoral work. The catalogs indicate 
that this group of faculty members are' enj?olled at a n^allrt>er of 
nonblack doctoral grantin.^ institutions in the South. 



1. Other black graduate schools besides, the 22 mentioned in 
tne catalogs may have a record of alujini v;ho oursued the doctoral 
decree but the data source for this grouD of schools is not 
avai 1 ab 1 e . 



ne alumnx are enrolled ar 5o southern institutions. -"^e 
cnc ;f a soulrhern v^hit:* 

th€ ~ 

uni -. . r ries. 



^ »^v>i-i,w-.A^j_ii jL.i.i^ « J- u u. u jL'j tisi • _ zie 

a soulrhem white university v/as denied black students ir 
when their states paid them to srudy in northern 
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Alu3'.ni of 32 blaci: Taduace cchools have studied, or aro 
presently studying, at the followin.- 9^ doctoral fprantinc institu- 
tions vriiich are located in 5S states and the District o." Columbia, 
Alabama: Aubiirn University, University o±' Alabama 
Arizona: Arizona State University ^ 
Arkansas: University of Arlcansas 

California: University of California at Berkeley, UCLA, 

Stanford University 

Colorado: Colorado State University, university .of Colorado, 
University of Denver, University of Northern 
. Colorado 

Connecticut: University of Connecticut, Wesleyan University, 

Yale 

District of Columbia: American University, Catholic 

University, Howard University 

Florida: University of Florida, Florida State University 

Georcgia: Atlanta University, Emory, University of Georgia 

Illinois: University of Chicago, University of Illinois 
(Uibana), University of Northern^ Illinois , 
Illinois Institute of Technolo^j, Northwestern 

Indiana: Ball State, Indiana University, Purdue University 

Iowa: University -of lov/a, Iowa State University 

Kansas: University of Kansas, Kansas State University 

Kent'icky: University of Kentucky 

Louisiana: Louisiana State. University 

Maryland: University of Maryland, Johns .Hopkins University 

Massachusetts: Boston University, Clark University, 

riarvard University 

MicLi:-an: ^ University of Klchlf^sn Ann Arbor, Michi^a.-i State 
^University, V/a:/ne Srare University 

^sota: University of Minnesota 
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Li:cippi : u'ai vcrai o:.' : ii^siscippi , Mississippi State 

UnivcrGin:^ f.'r.i vorsit.v' of Jouthern Mississippi 

."lissouri: Univorsit" ^o'" rii.asouri ((Jolumbia) , St. Louis 
Univerrsitv,' achir.-'.*:on University 

I/ebrasica: Univcrci!:y ol^ iTobraslza 

■ New Jersey: Princeton University^* i'^utgers 

New Ybrk: Adelphi'Oniversity , Columbia University, 

Teachers. Coller;e Columbia University, Corneli 
University, CUNY -.Queens, New York University, 

^ SUrnf - Buffalo, Syracuse University 

4 

North Ceirolina: University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill), 

( DurhajT.) 

Ohio: Bov/lini:: Green, Ohio State University 

Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma State University 

Pennsylvania: Carnefjie-Mellon, Pennsylvania State 

University, University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Pittsburgh, Temple University 

South Carolina: Liiversity of South Carolina 

Tennessee: University of Tennessee, Peabody, Vanderbilt 
University. 



Texas: University of Texas, University of North Texas, 




Utah: University of Utah 

Virrjinia: Vir^^inia Polytechnical College, University of 
Virginia, V/illias 5: Mary ^ 

V/ashin^on: ' V/ashinj^on State University 

Hest Virginia: University of '.vest Virgi-nia 

V/isconsin: University of V/isconsin (Madison) 
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•'he data nroGontod in tais chapter thus far can be aixtimariscd 
in five* points, ' • 

!• The rncial comnosition or the faculty of the blacl: 
Traduate and . the nareat inntitutiona help to provide a multi- 
cvjJLtural environment at th^inctitutions.- 

2- 32, IP. -percent of the -rraduatfc faculties fn-^ of the 
32 schools possess the doctorate; 8^.3^ percent possess the 
doctorate or a professional de.'~ree. ^ 

3. Considered individual Ly, 62 percent of the {graduate 
schools (13/29) have j^aduate faculties in which SO-100 percent of 
the, faculty possess the doctorate; 69 percent of the schools 
(20/29) 'have graduate faculties in which 80-1OO percent of the 
r.-iculty possess the doctorate or a professional degree - 

^. Master degree alurni of Black Graduate Schools have 
pursued doctoral work in a variety of academic disciplines and in 
n-.L'nerous liniversities throughout the nation. 
^ 5- Yoionf^er faculty members v;ith a masters degree from 

one of the Black Graduate Schools are pursuing doctoral work at 
universities in the South as well as in other regions.^ 

VJhen the deans of -the black ^aduate schools were requested 
to Ix^t the three most positive '.aspects of the graduate school, 
each of them mentr^oned the quality " or commitment of the faculty. 
'2he data presented in the precedinpj section of this chapter sheds 
li-^ht on the quality/ v;hich the faculty have brouf^ht to the 



1. Thirty-ei-ht (3") percent of the docroral srantinr- 
institutions listed in pp. 70-71 are located in the -South. 
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o-'uca-ional oncorprlco a*: the schools- 7no last section oC the 
c'iap';cr mJdrcsse* tiic salaries of !:ho faculty. The data on salor;,' ' 
-u:-ect t-iat conmit'ient of the facult:' is indeed present ori the- 
canpuses of the 32 inotitutioris • 

, Galary . ' ■ . 

The salary ran^e in-blacl: institutions assumes importance for 
attracting and rfetaininr; faculty who combine scholarship, teaching 
ability, ajid service to the conununity.^ 

Table 10 lists the salaries of faculty members at 51 of the 
32 black institutions, .The national averai^e salaries are $17, 52^- 
for a 9 months contract and 521,000 for an 11/12 months contract- 
V/ithin the 51 institutions at least 72.^2 percent of faculty 
salaries on the 9 months contract and at least 58.96 percent on 
tiie' 11/12 months contract fall belov; the national average. 

4 



1« The quality .of library laboratory , and research 
resources, the institutional priority on research, and the 
acadenic environment are additional factors v/hich black institu- 
tions r.usf offer for the attraction, and retention of faculty. 
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•?ai)lG lOi; Galaries of l^aculty ilembers at 31 Black Institutions, 
Pall, 197s. • •' 



oalarv Ran/te 


9 rios« Contract 


12 Hos. Contract 


:To. of Facult 


T Percent 


Ko. of Faculty 


Percent 


Belov/ 7500 


95 - 


1.56 


25 


1.59 \ 


750O--;-5-9999 


532 


8.72 ' 




2.86,. 


;> 10000- 12999 


1921 


31.^8 


221 


14.06 


■^15000-,;i5999 


1871 . 


30.66 


325 


20.67 


:ji6000-iiSQ99 


105^ 


17.27 


511' 


19.78 


.> 19000- .^2^999 


518 


' 8.^9 

4 r 


4-27 


27.16 


;;25000--;> 29999 


99 


1.62 


15^ 


. 8.52 . 


^30000 




.21 


84 


5. 


Total , 


5103 




1572 , 




*riEGIS Report on- Faculty, Pall, 


1976. EEOC 


Form 221 5/75. 





national Average 9 mos. contract: ^U7,524 
National Average- 11/12 mos. contract:. 321,000 



An attempt was made to compare the national average salaries 
..according to rank with the average salaries in the 32 institutions. , 

a ... 

Data on salary according' to rank' "were available f or 29 of the 32 
institutions. >^Problems in the data prevent strictly accurate 
.figures but they do not distort the general overview of the differ- 
ential of national salaries and salaries in the 29 black institutions 



1. Besides the. 5 schools for v/hich data are not available, 
problems of privacy prevented utilizing data in these salary 
brackets v/hich accoixnt for only one or two faculty members. The 
Case occurs mose -often in the 11/12 months contract salary brackets 
than in those or the 9 monrhs contract salaries. The nimber of 
cases nectssitated d opping the 11/12 months contract salary 
schedule. I/hat is .oported in Table 11 is 9 months contract salary 
schedule' only',- a schedule v;ith comrjaratively few cases of orivacy. 
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•.'.'able 11. iTatioiial .\vcra-:es and Hcasi Galaries oZ 29 Blaclc 

Institutions Accordin.r to Rank, for 9 Months Contracts, 
107G. 



Rani: 
Professor ■ 



National 
AveraTe 



Mean — 29 
Black IHE 



>J23,773 •:>19,399 

Ranee: 1^,8^6-27,117 



3if f erence 
S^,57^ 



Associate Professor 



17,884 16,^30 

Range: 13 ,'277-19 ,973 



1,^54 



Assistant Professor 



14, 65^ 



Range: 



13,852 

10,272-16,110 



Instructor 



14,745 



Range: 



11,548 

9,598-13,795 



3,197 



Averacre All Ranks 



17,524 - 14,776 

Range: 11,862-18,742 



2,745 



Soiarce: rTCES OE Form 2300-3 3/76. The average salary in the 29 
black IHE v/as arrived at by ad4.ing the total salary outlay for nen 
and for v/omen in each rank and dividing by the 'total number of men 
and women in the category. Salaries in one institution v/hich has 
11/12 months contracts only were ad;iusted to the eqiiivalence of 
9 months salary contracts. 



Figure 9 represents the average salary according to academic ' 
-rank ft5r each of the 29 institutions. 
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j Pifrure 9» 

28,000_ 
27 , 000_ 

26,000_ 

25 , ooo_ 

24,ooq_ 

25,000_ 
22,0O0__ 
21,000_ 

2o,ooq_ 

19,000_ 

ia,ooo_ 

17,000_ 
16,000_ 

.l5,ooq_ 

14,000_ . 

i5,ooq_ 

12,000_ 
11,000_ 
10,000_ , 

9,ooo_ 

Salary 
Brackets 



Averaf3e Salari.es Accordin- to Academic Hank for 
29 Blacic Institutions, 1976. 



1 



76a 



AT 



•31 -^t^ i 



-t^ i^eSjS: NftV nV/ 



»:i .2^2r — A/AT 



^^^^ 



1 



1 



Professor ''^S'giato Ajj;^-. i^j-j^jj^^o^ Avjj^ "^liSjy 

. — tiapjis — 



riA = iratiop.al Averarrc 
A33 a Average 29 HIE 



Source: ITCEo CE ?oi?n 2*00-3 3/76. 
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/ ' ^ 

It is evident that an area o: need in the 29 institutions is 
salary increases in the ranlrs of professor, associate professor, 
and inst2?uctor. In the ranlc of assistant professor, where the 
salary difference is less than ...1,000, only c of the institutions^ 
are in the fiftieth percentile or above* 

The attraction and retention of faculty who combine scholar- 
ship, teaching ability, and service to the coniniunity depends on 
a nuinber of factors of which salary is one. The academic and 
connunity environment, tia^^ institutional priorities on scholarship 
and research, and the availability of resourcas are other imporcant 
factors. . 

The evaluation, both of the multicultural environment and 
excellence, quality, research, and scholarly inquiry, requires 
indepth study beyond v/hat is attempted in this chapter. Within 
the limits of the data sources it appears that the faculty of the 
Black Graduate Sciiools and the parent institutions contribute to 
providing a multicultural learning environment. 

The nimber of doctorates covering a range of academic 
disciplines, the institutions at which they were earned, and the 
level iDf problems addressed by the theses produced, tosethei" 
provide some evidence of " excellence , quality, and research present 
in the schools. The number of alumni of Black Graduate Schools 
v/ho have earned the doctoral degree is one piece of evidence for 
quality of the m^asters deqree programs in the schools. The fact 
that a number of these alumni return to black institutions to 
teach artests to a belief in the r^oals of the schools and a degree 
of success 'Of rhe institutions in passin.^ ^on to alumni their 
tradition and empliasis on service. 
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PROGn.HiS AIID PLiUIS 

Graduate academic profrrams offered in the 52 Black Graduate 
ochools cover a variety of disciplines and specialties • The 32 
schools offer a tocal of 530 masters deiijree. programs and 35 
doctoral propyams. This chapter lists the parent programs of the 
schools and the program plans and projections-*-^^ 

Table 12 lists the academic disciplines, the number of 



pro^^ams in the disciplines, and the niimber of schools v;hich offe: 
5 



' 2 . 

the pror^rams. Table 15 lists the s-oecialties vd.thin the 



disci-Dlines." 



1, The question of pro-am plans and projections was 
addressed to the interviewees' and the result of the responses 

are presented here. ~ ■ 

2. For proj^ains i:i education v/ith a major in an academi.c 
discipline, the HEGIS form directs" that the listing be placed 
under the discipline and not under education. Table 12 cont.u r.s 

^ instances v/hich come under this rubric: biological scienc:e . (1); 
forei^pn-lansuases Cl); letters (5); math TJhysical sciences 

(11); and social sciences (11). All other education pro gr ami -re .' 
listed under education."^ 

5- Because of the spread of sr>eGia] Ulos in education 
a special table, 'table 15-1, for specialties in the field is 
orovided. ' • . 
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Graduate rror.^arns in. Academic Disciplines in 32 Black 
Graduate Schools.-^ 



DisciDlino 

Ai-^iculture ?z 
natural Resources 

Architecture ?: 



No* of Schools 
[lo^ or i^rcTrains Of f erinr Prorrrams 



15 



Znviromaental Desirrn 


7 • 


5 


Area Studies 


2 


2 


Biological Sciences 


^5 


21 


Business S: Hana.^enent 


2^ 


11 


Concxunications 


10 


7 


Computer 8c 

.^Information Sciences 
Snr^ineerins 


7 


5 

5 


Pine S: Applied Arts 


S 


. 4 


Foreign Lan^ac^es 


1^ 


S 


Health Professions 


o 


7 


Home Economics 


7 


5 


Letters 


19 


13 


'Xibrar;/ Science 


9 


6 


Hatheinatics 


20 


15 


Kilitarrr Science 


0 


0 


Physical Sciences 


28 


14 


Pjsychology 


' - ^ 26 


14 


Public Affairs Services 


19 


9 


Social Sciences 


55 


19 


Interdisciplinary Studies 


ij. 


4 


Other 


2 


2 


Total 


350 
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A rajil: order of pro-Trans from ;ii--hcf?t number to lov/est shov/s 
i:aucatiorL and Gocial Sciences at the top v;ith Biological Sciences, 
Physical Sciences, and other disciplines followins- " Table 12-1 
shov/s : 

1. The disciplines v;ith the hinrhest niimber of prosrams; 

2. The pro-ams offered at the largest momber of schools; 
5. The combination of (1) and (2); and 

•T. The disciplines with the lov/est number of programs and 
in the smallest number of schools. 
If the; -clusters of disciplines and specif ties formed from 
1-4 above are considered against the disciplines and specialties 
in v/hich there are few blacks , the table 12-1 can be useful. V/ith 
the exception of Education, disciplines in ranlcs 2 to 10, which 
c'ppear in 25 percent or mo^e of the -schools, - jlude areas where 
few blacks are employed. At the lower end Computer and Information 
Sciences, Engineering, Architectxire and Environmental- Design, Health 
Professions, and, Commiinications , of w:hich there are few programs in 
the schools, are also low nationally in representation of blacks. 
Of interest is the fact that as a group the 32 black schools have 
grad-uare programs in all the academic disciplines excepting 
military sciences. 



Table 12-1. I^cxni: Order of Graduate Pro-^rams in $2 Blaote Gradua 
Scliopls 

Discipline ITo. o.f Prorrrams ITo> of Schools 



1. Education 177 28 

2. Social Sciences „ 55 19 
5* Biolof^ical Sciences ^5 21 
4-. Physical Sciences 28 1^ 

5. Psycho lo/ry ' 26 1^ 

6. Business & Managemeni: 2^ 11 
7i Mathematics 20 ^ 13 

8. Public Affairs Sz Services 19 9 

9. Letters 19* 13 

10. Foreign Languages 1^ .8 

11. Agricultiire 15 5 

12. Conunionications ^ 10 7 

15. .Health Professions 9 ' .7 
1^. Library Science • 9 6 
15- Pine & ^Applied Arts 8 ^ 

16. Architecture ,7 6 

17. Engineering 7 . 5 
IB. 'lome Economics 7 ^ 5 

19. Computer S: Information 

Sciences 4 3 

20. Interdisciplinary Studies 4 

21. Area Studies 2 ■ 2 

22. Other ^ , * 2 2 
23- Military Science 0 0 

Total ' % ' 507 



Table 15 presents specialties in the academis disciplines. 
Table 13-1 lists the specialties in education. 



Table 15 . Graduate Prorrrarri Specialties i'n Academic Disciplines 
in 52 31acic Graduate Schools 



Disci'Dline 



Afrriculture >^ 
Natural Resources 



Total: 



15 



Architecture & 
Environmental Desism 



Total: 



Specialty 

No, of ProPTans 



Afpronomy (5) 

Soils Science (1) 

Animal Science (5) 

Horticulture ( 1) 

Agri-Economics (2) 

Agri-3usiness (1) 

Food Science Sc Technology (2) 



Architecture (1) 

City, Community & Regional Planning (4) 
Urban Studies (2) 



Area. Studies 
Total: 2 



American Studies (1) 
Area American Studies (1) 



Biologrical Sciences 
^Totai: ^5 



Biology (General) (19^) 
3otary (I) 
Zoology (1) 
Pharmacology (5) 
Physioa.osy C2) 
Hicrobio-logy (4) 
Anatomy (1; 
Biochemistry C2) 
Molecular Biology (1) 
Ecology (1) 
Entomology (1) 
Genetics (1) 

Nutrition, Scientific ( 1) 
Toxicology (1) 
Ehvironmental Science . (2) 
.Biomedical Sciences (1) 
Education Ma.jor (1) 
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Discipline 

Business 5: 
Management 

Total: 24 



Communications 
Total: 10 



Computer & 
Information Scxsnces 

Total: 4 



Specialty 3: 
No. of Prc^ams 



Accountinrr (2) 
Finance (5) 

Business Manar:ement Sc Administration (14) 
Operations (1; 
Marketing (5) 
Transportation (1) 



Communications (General) (3) 
Journalism (1) 
Radio/Television (1)' 
Communication Arts (1) 
Communication Sciences (1) 
Media Technology (1) 
Special Communications (2) 



Ccmputer Sciences (General) ($) 
Systems Analysis (ly 



Enrrineerins: 
Total: ? 



?ine & Applied Arts 
Total: 8 



ForeiCT. Languages 
Total: 1^ 



Engineering (General) (1) 
Civil Engineering (1) 
Electrical Engineering (2 
Mechanical Engineering (2 
ITuclear Engineering (1)' 



Fine Arts (General) (1) 
Art (Performance) (1) 
Art History (2) 
Mus ic ( P er f orm.dmc e ) ( 2 ) 
Musicology (1) 
Dramatic Arts (1) 



Foreign Languages (General) (2) 
French (5) 
German (2) 
Spanish (2) 
Russian (1) 

French Spealcing Africa & Caribbean 
Education Major (1) 



CD 
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DisciDline 



'i:pecialty ?: 
rro. of Pro'^aife 



Health Professions 
Total: 9 



Nursing (1) 
Public Health (1) 
Special Patholornr fi: Audiology (3) 
Kental Health (1; 
Public Health nutrition (1] 
Public Health Education 
Coninunication Disorders 



Home ficonornics 
Total: 7 



Horae Economics (General) (1) 
Clothing; £c Textiles (1) 

Family Relations 8z Child Development (1) 
Poods & Nutrition (^) 



Letters 



Total: 19 



Library Science 
Total: 9 



Mathematics 
Tdtal: 20 



English (General) (9) 
Znc:lish Literature (2) 
Linguistics ( 2) 
Education Major (6) 



Library Science (General) (1) 
Library Media (^) ^ 
Public Librajr^r Service (1) 
Special Library Service (1) 
School Library Service (1) 
Academic Library Service (1) 



Mathematics ( General) (6) 
Education Major (1^) 



Military Sciences 



Total: 0 



Physical Sciences 



Total : 23 



Physics (4) 
Chemistry (10) 
Earth Sciences (1) 
Industrial Chemistry (1) 
Geographical Sciences (1) 
Education Major (11) 
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Discipline 



Specialty Pi 
ilo, of Prcrrams 



Psycho lor^r 
^ :>tal: 26 



Public Affairs 
Ez Services 

Total: 19 



Social 'Sciences 



Total: 



55 



Interdisciplinary 
Studies 

Total: ^ 



Other 



Psycholorr/ (General) (5) 
Clinical Psycholor^/ (-6) 
Counseling Psychology (8) 
Gpcial Psycholory (2) ^ 
Cormunity PsychoZbc^ (1) 
Hiijnan Services Counseling (1) 
Family Counseling '( 1) 
Psycotherapy (1) 
School Psychology (1) 



Public Administration (2) 
Social V/orlc (2) 

Law Enforcement. Corrections (1) 
Public Affairs ($) 

Rehabilitative Counseling (J) ^ ' 
Management ILevelppmeht (1) 
'Personnel A^iiiistration (1) 
Hiaman Resources^ Administration (1) 
Crime fic Delinquency (1) ' ^ " 

Criminal Justice Administration (1) 
City Management (1) 

Public Policy Jinancial Administration ( 
Urban Affairs (1) 



Social Sciences (General) (9) 

Anthropolo^ (3) 

Economics (5) 

History (10> 

GeograDhy (2) 

Political 'Science (4) 

Sociology *(9) 

Applied Social Sciences (1) 
Social Gerontology (.1) 



Total: 2 



Education Major CH) 



Black Studies (1) 

Alcohol & Drug Studies, Toxicology (1) 
General Science (1) 
Life Sciences (1) 



Veterinary Science (Masters in) (1) 
Philosophy (1) 



Total: 350 
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Table 15-1 • Graduate Pro':ran opecialties in Education at 28 
Black Graduate Schools 

ITo* of Schobls 

:;:arJ: Specialty Mo* of ?ror:ran6 Of ferine^ Specialtr/ 



1. 


Student Personnel 
(Guidance Sc CoUnselinr;)^ 


22 


22 


2. 


Elenentary ^ 


20 


20 


5. 


Administration/Supervision 


20 


20 


4. 


Special Educati9n 


17 


" 17 

V 


5- 


Pre Elementary 


-5 


V 

\f\ 


o. 


Hoadin?5 


15 


6 


-7. 


Adult Sc Continuing. 


^11*' 


11 


s. 


Health Sc Public Education 


9 


- 9 


9. 


Business & Distribution 


9 


9 


10. 


Music 


9 ' 


9 


11- 


Industrial Arts, Vocational 


7 


7 




Agricultural Edxication 


7 


^ 7 . 


15- 


Home Economics Education 


5 • 


^5 


14. 


Curriculum Si Teaching 






15. 


Art Education 






16. 


Education Psychology/ 


3 


5 


17. 


Education Technology ^ 




3 


13. 


Urban Education 
Total 


1 

177 


1 



1. Four of tiie schoo*ls have no r^aduate pro^-am an education — 

Ilorfolk 3^:ate Colle^^e, Meharry Medical College, Kentucky State 
Uni'/ersi'T, and ?isk University. 
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The last: tv/o .tAolos indicate -She coVential of the schools in 

terns of orrerin-;^ at biic ciasters level. Doctoral programs 
* ' »■ ■ ' 

include 23 at Hovaxd University,'* 5" at Atlanta University, 5 at 
Meharry Medical College, and 4 at '^eacas SoutheiMi University • 

Hov/ard University : Af rical 'Studies , Anatomy^ Biochemistry > 
Cheaistry, Corriniinication Arts and Sciences,- Economics, Education, 
electrical. Engineering, English, Genetics and Human Genetics, 
History, Mathematica, Mechanical Elrif^neering, Microbiology, 
Nutrition, Pharmacology, Physics, Physiology, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology, Romance Languages, and 
Zoology. * <^!^ ' 

Atlanta University ; QBiology, Chemistry, Political Science, 
Education (Administration and Supervision* -^and Guidance and 
Counseling). ' 

Meharry Medical Collen-e : Microbiology, ^Pharmacology, and 
Biochemistry. 

Texas Southern University ; Edu^r^^iiu --.^ (Counselor Education, 
Educational Administration, Curriculiim an^. instruction. Higher 
Education~Junior and Community Administration) ' ^ 



• ■ 
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Program Plans and Projections 

Table 14 lists the proc^ran projections feathered from inter- 
viewees. At the time of the interviev; individual prograns were 
at differ*. nt stages: approved by academic coiincil^ graduate 
council, and university board; approved by state board; returned 
to university by state board -for modificacion; or approved in full* 

The outlook of the interviev/ees. in their projections for 
plans was marked f];enerally by optimism. In some cases^ the insti- 
tutions aire strategically located-^-the only institution offering 
particular graduate programs in a geographical area. In all cases 
the clientele was available. One ^higher administrator remarked, 
"V/e could fill, every graduate school student slot right now if 
,v/e were able to offer f ellov/ships or assist ant ships." In other 
cases the need to improve resources — library^ equipment and 
research capability— -was noted. J 

The present and projected programs depend on the resources 
of the institution and the \irgency with which the needs of the^ 
32 schools are supplied. The resources and needs are addressed- 
in- -the. next chapter. 

Nev/ or nodified masters level programs planned or projected 
for Blacld" Graduate Schools can be subsumed under 15 of the 22 
acadenic discipiin^s in the HEGIS listing. 
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Table l^i . 



I-iastcrs Level Prorrrans rianncd or Projected for 
Blacl: Graduate Schools. 



DisciT^line 

A-TTicultiore 2: natural Resources (1) 

Architecture Sc Environmental 
desifpi (1) 

Bioloe:ical Sciences (2) 



Business Sc Management (8) 
Communications (^) 



Computer Information 
Sciences (1) 

Education (5) • 



Enf^ineering (5) 

Fine Sc Applied Arts (1) 
Health Professions (5) 

Mathematics (1) 
?h3rsical Sciences (1) 
Psvcholog:/ C^) 

Public Affairs 2c Services (5) 



Planned or Prelected ProfTrams 
Arricultural Economics (1) 
City Planning (1) 



3iolo(^ical Sciences 
Biomedical Sciences 

MBA Programs (8) 



[I] 



Communications, General (1) 
Mass Communications (2) 
Media Arts fie Journalism (1) 

Computer Science (1) 



Vocational Education (1) 
Reading (1) 
Special Education. ( 1) 
Early Childhood (1) 
Higher Education (1) . 

Engineering (5) 
Industrial Engineering (1) 
Engineering Technologies (1) 

Music (1) 

Health Sciences (1) ^ 

Nursing -(2) 

School Health (1) 

Allied Health -Sciences (1) 

Mathematics^ General (1) 

Physics (-1) 

Psychology (1) 

Applied Psychology & Alcoholism (1) 
Comnumity Psychology (1) 
Cotxaseling Psychology (1) 

Public Administration (5) 
.-ublic Affairs (1) ■ 
Rehabilitative Counseling (1)- 
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Discinlino 
Social ocienccs (8) 



Interd: ciplinary Studies (5) 



Planiiod or Projected Pro(Trams 

Political Science (1) 
T^nvironnental Economics (1) 
£conon\ic3s^ ^2^ 
Socio lo.pry ^2; ' 
Gerontolof^ (2>. 

Urban Affairs (2) 

Criminal Justice (1) 

Lav/ Enforcement Administration (1) 

Adjninistration & Management 

(Criminal Justice fi: MBA 

components) (1) 



Planned .or projected PH.D. programs include: Biological 
Sciences (2), Communications (1), Chemistry (1), and joint 
doctoral programs with an historically white ' institution. 

Three characteristics were common to responses on program 
plans One v/as the thorough and systematic approach to the insti- 
tutional decision regarding a nfew or modified program^ The 
description of the approach and the follov/-up on 'the decision 
reflected application of management techniques. The second 
characteristic is a corollary* of the application of the management 
technique of goal setting, obj'ectives, and implementation. Inter- 
viewees, without being questioned, spontaneously stated the goal 
of service" in the community or state and how they saw a particular 
ororpran as its implementation in this context. The third charac- 
tei?istic v/hich v;as reflected in the responses was , optimism . The- 
li^ht in v/hich the pro;p?am plans v;ere visv/ed might have been a 
result of the first tv/o characteristics. V/hatever the reason, 
it was in contrast to the sobering tones of retrenchzient from 
state boards. 
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An inf:e:;ral part of preser^t and /uture procrams is the field 
conTDonent* Internships and field settinrs in a:3encies associated 
v/itU teacher education^ social v/orlc education, or similar pro- 
fessions have supplied the practice components of theoretical 
background* Field settin^js, as described in the cataloi^s and 
literature of -the 52 schools and in the interviews conducted, go 
beyond .the traditional af?;encies and the traditional time of 
practice • 

Field experiences in many of the 52 schools are expanded to 
include a variety of settings v/here the future professional will 
enr^aj^e in practice* In the sciences or science related occupatrion 
opportunities in a nanber of companies, in research^ in practice, 
and in professional gatherings are pro^/lded* In education, 
v/hether the student is a maQor in education or in an academic" 
discipline, opportunities for practice -^o beyond the classroom to 
the numerous settings v/here education is conducted in today's 
v/orld. Additionally, the emphasis on service in the black institu 
tions and the number of services-oriented organizational structures 
associated v/ith the institutions encourages and provides immediate 
settings for practice* ' , ^ 

Along with flexibility of place for field settings is flexi- 
bility of time. It appears that the notion of time practice in. 
the progranis has been expanded to include "real world" experiences 
all during a program and not only as a terminating activity*^ 



1. 'phe data on expansion of place and time of field settings 
and the ob'servat^-cn of common characteristics of program plans 
and pro.iections are insufficient for analysis of probable* causes. 



It would be interest inr to Hr.'pothesize: (1) v/hat effect 
fedorally funded prorrams had on tlie institutional behavior in 
these areas; and (2) to v/hat def:rec the emphasis on community 
service in the black institutions affected the outcome. 
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cri/i?Tj<:i> 71 

'Jv/o clusters of common characteristics of the Black Graduate 
Schools and the parent institutions evolved from the unique 
history and the special mission, purpose, fjoals, and objectives. 
Present resoixrces of the $2 schools are related to the cluster of 
positive characteristics and to continuing efforts. to compensate 
for ne^s^tive ones. The value orientation toward service, 
demonstrated faith in the dignity and potent:^ al of students, 
expectations of leadership, provision of a multicultural settinf? 
for learning, matching of educational needs of students and the 
needs of the local and the expanding circle of commTinity, 
personnel, supportive interaction in a comparatively^ small, 
intimate school environment, the opportunity -for a second chance 
and continuing efforts to overcome financial handicaps are 
characteristics of the schools to which the resources of the 
schools are related. 

The present needs of the 52 schools are^ related to the handi- 
caps under which the schools developed during a history of 
invisibility and : Lnancial deprivation. The needs include public 
relations for taaicir^ the graduate schools anc. their accomplish- 
ments knovm and "catch up" aid.- -Students, faculty, programs, and 



1. Some data for this chapter has been presented in 
preceding ones. Other data sources include the interviews, lists 
of contributing and inhibiting factors v;hich affect the 52 graduate 
schools, and initial analyses of some fiscal factors of the 
institutions. The source of the fiscal data is "Financial 
Statistics of j-HZ for fiscal Year Endinc: 1977", NOES Form 2500-^, 
5/77. . ■ - ■ •> 



iclcntiricd in.^titutional factors reflect at once the resources 
of, the 52 schools aric the needs no be filled if the productivity 
of the schools is. to be ina^ciaized. 

Students 

In numbers^ in multicultural mix, and in academic quality, 
reflected in adnission and retention requirements and the pieces 
of e^^'idence on theses produced and the number of graduate school 
alumni who earn doctoral decrees, students comprise the most 
important resource of Black Graduate Schools. EnrolLnents have 
increased each year and trends indicate a continuing increase. 

All interviewees mention fellowships and assistantships as 
the first need of s"^ dents in the $2 schools* The low percent o 
research- chants awarded the school is also mentioned, since these 
grants may include research assistantships for graduate jtudents * 
The amounts of work study money in a few individual schools may 
be substantial but the amo^ints in most schools and the overall 
amount are low* The average part time student who is fully 
employed,, and most likely adds to his family and home expenses 
the expense of graduate study, has neither the time nor the 
money to finance full time study* Although serious research is 
engaged in by students, full time study is an accepted condition 
for research* 



1* In 1975 no Black Graduate School v/as included in the 
first 100 institutions receivinr^ research c:rants* 

2. Source: Deans of Black Graduate Schools* 



Deans * Listin-^G '^ 

> 

Contributin-- Factors : Hi.-^h caliber of students, eap^er (6); 
variety of backgrounds, enrollncnt. increase . in all age and race 
j.::roups, ready supply of students (5); outstanding and interested 
alunni — cood recruiters (6); institutional graduate assistantships 
(1); research of students (1); interested in graduate study at 
small, blade institution (1); utilization of graduates by agencies 
and orf;;anizations because of G^raduate school's close collaboration 
with agencies (1). 

Inhibiting: Factors : Financial support in general, lack of 
graduate assistants, f ellov/shios, level of state and federal 
funding, insufficient or no f^:'^..^r:^ for recruitment (27); 
preponderance of part time st*. '-ejtj — need for more full time (5); 
lack of support facilities ( , restrictive admission policies (1); 
not v/ell prepared or motive" u '^1) - 

Fa^'^'xlty 

Insofar as scholarship is reflected in doctoral degrees, the 
institutions at which they were earned, and the range of disciplines 
in which the degrees were av/arded, the 52.- schools have an -important 
resource in their i^aculty. Insofar as the new student requires 
sensitive under standing: and additional advisement, committed 
faculty are an indispensable resource. Faculty^ like the graduate 

1. T.he 'deans of the 52 Black Graatuate Schools were asked to 
' list 5 contributing^ and 3 inhibiting; factors to advancement of 
Gualit:/ Traduate pro^aT.s at their individual institutions. 
Chirtv deans replied. The responses fell into categories, of 
studeni:3, faculty, pro^^ams, and institution/graduate school* 

* % 
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s!:udcnrc, con*:ribute i;o a nulticult^iiT'il environment because of 
racial and zny: cornpocition. The fac!;or of minorities other than 
blacl: enriciics tlie black-whit o mix. 

An assirnption on coinmitment of faculty can be made v/hen 
instructors remain at a black institution notv/ithstanding lower 
salary scales in many of the schools* This refers especially to 
black scholars' v/ho are beinn sourjht by v/hite institutions* 

Needs of faculty touch on: - 

1 

1* Resources and space for research and work; 
2."" Salary increases; 

5* Release time for v/ritinf^ proposals; 

An understandinrj by state boards that special needs of 
students and carrying out of positive characteristics 
of the schools demands time of faculty outside of 
teachinij (PTE does not truly reflect work of faculty); 

5* Zjcchange of faculty between the Black Gradi ate Schools 
and v/hite institutions and exchange among black schools 

Deans ^ Listinrrs 

Contributing^ Factors : CJuality of faculty (19); dedication to 
students (6) ; enthusiasm, dedication of overworked, underpaid 
faculty (1); strength in research (5); strength in teaching (1); 
quality of student advisement (1); in-service training for ^aduat 
faculty (1); heavy reliance on resident faculty (1). 



1. Institutional needs that affect faculty are libra^^and 
school facilities, shortage of space, "old buildings in need of 
repair, and inadequate secretarial and clerical assistance. 
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I?iiiit)i tin'- ^'SLZtora : Faculty loadc (1); insufficient fundinr: 
and faculty relcace time for recoarch ("5); insufficient funding 
for ::raduate faculty C'O; faculty salary scale noncompetitive (1); 
imbalance of faculty placements -in departments which have rjraduate 
prorra-ns (1); experience^ will of faculty (2). 

Pro crams 

In addition to the 55 doctoral programs, a total of 550 non- 
education specialties and 177 education specialties on the masters 
derrree level are offered at the 52 Black Graduate Schools.^ 
Although a21 the programs are yet to be maximized for furthering 
the graduate education of minorities, the potential is there, that 
is, the program structure, the faculty, and the availability of 
students*^- 

Program plams continue to be based on examination of needs 
of clientele and community. Field experiences include nonschool 
settings where education is occurring. The many institution- 
sponsored community programs are other settings where theory can 
be practiced and practice can modify theory. 
Program needs include: ^ 

1. Library, laboratory, and research resources; 
2» Release time for plsmning; 

3* Attraction of . -/isiting: scholars to programs; 
' ^. Exchange of scholars between institutions with similar 
or conpliraentary prograns; •- ■• 



1. One adninistracor said, "V.'e could fill every student slot 
in the --raduate school pro.^rans if v;e had fundins^ for as.sistant- 
shit)s and f ellov/shiTJS . " 



07 

.-. Incti^utional aid and minority fellowships for terninol 

dcTec pro'^rainG in 'Dlaclc Graduate 3chools; and 
0. Institutional aid and minority fcllov/ships for masters 
level research oriented dor^ee pro:"7ranis to be followed 
by doctoral study. 

m 

Deans' Listinrs 

Contributing Factors : Vaxiety of programs (3); variety of 
valuable internships (5); nunber of cprants (2); outstanding 
academic prosratns (5); requirement of research projects, main- 
tenance of seminar paper/thesis requirement, academic standards, 
attention to quali-ty from beginning, strong liberal arts tradition 
(6); flexibility of offerings, evenint^ classes (2); freedom in 
developing programs (1); some research funds for programs (1). 

Inhibiting Factors : Low level of state support in general (1); 
failure of state to approve new programs (2); failure of state to 
'fiond pros^'ams adequately C2) ; restrictive state education coor- 
dinatins coiincils interested in maintaining academic status quo (2); 
school late arrival in graduate education (1). 

Institution/Graduate School 

Deans ' Listings' ' 

Contributing Factors : Administration's comnitment to graduate 
prorrar.s (S); administration's corrmitnent to excellence (3); 
>srron.^ -::raduate council (2); rraduate school separate organizational 
entity v;ith ov/n faculty (1); location in r.etropolitan area ricii in 
cultural and educational opportunities (5); c^od relations v;ith 
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v; vitro inn:: itutrior in area (1); adcquQtrc physical equipment (2);/ 
afloqu.i'.c facililrioG, rcsotirccc, cupporf: services (2); library 
'loltlin -s (2); cooper '.f:i f)."i becucen faculty and administrators (1). 
In!?.ibiti;:- Pactorc ; 

Fundin" : Inadequate laboratory equipment (2); inadequate 
piiysical facilities (1); inadequate fundin:^; in general (5); 
inability to conpete wirh white IHK's in offering assistance to 
students (1); refusal o; -overnment and p^^'ivate agencies to av;ard 
fair share of rjrants and contracts to us (2), 

State : State limitations on faculty hiring (1); state 
formula for library financing (1); level of state (and federal) 
fundin-^ Cl). 

Budget : Continuing budgets lacking funds for growth (1). 

Board: Di"vdded board re gar din/;; graduate programs and 
research (1); philosophy of board (1); no decision by board of 
trustees on advancement of graduate protprams (1). 

Adnihistrator : Problems of visibility at national, inter- 
national level (1); image of institution (1); orientation to 
under jrraduate school and consequent lack of institutional/ 
administrative support for graduate pro'grans (1); inadequate 
library holdings (5); inadequate financial resources- to support 
first rate laboratories (1): limited material resources (l);.no 
separate graduate faculty (2); graduate school's governance and 
administration too diffused (1); limited physical space (1); 
- l-^-i-^ed clerical assistance (1). • . . 




\ri e:.:\jp la" ion of i.tio lisi.in c of contrihutinff^'and inhibitinr 
factors 3 \o\:a t mi tiio perceptions or t^c doana c^*-e close to some 
ulic Cindia-s o^ the dnta^ '''lie nun'jcr of factors for students,, 
facult;/^ pro :ra:nb, a;;d inctitucion/ graduate school are presented. 
A surpricinr;ly hinh nunber of inJiibitirii^ factors (31) for institu- 
tion v;orc offered • Further analysis of these factors shows that 
21 of the 51 arc rooted in inadequate fundinr;. Eight of the 
factors are intrainstitutional pr.oblems and 2 are problems of 
visibility. 



Students 
F/aculty 



''r organs 



institution/Graduate School 



ilunber of 

Contributing 

Factors 

19 

55 

21 

27 



^Number of 
Inhibiting 
Factors 

35 

14 — 

8 

51 
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Ins-lit'.rional '-'Iccal "actors 



?\c 3irfcl: (iraduQ^c "c'.ioolc and their ability to offer quality 
Tatiuocc pro-Tra-JC io uirc^tlr rolaScd to the fiscal state of the 
narcnt: insti'iutions oxid co indications of their future financial 
stRbility. Mo definitive indicators exist v/hich accurately 
describe t'le financial health of institutions of higher education. 
An attcnpc v;as initiated to identify a member of variables 
(table 15) whicu, hopefully, ni^ht provide some indications of the 
financial state of the black institutions v;hich have ^aduate 
schools,^ ?ron the base financial data a few unsophisticated 
statements are offered which are at once obvious. A multivariate 
analysis and a cluster analysis were run on the identified 

■ 2 

variables. Findings from these efforts are reDorted. 
S 

— 

1. Just as statistica^'data do not reveal aJ.1 • the- character- 
istics of the institutions but .content analysis, observation 
techniques, and sinilar nonstatistical methodologp.es must be 
employed, financial facts do not always reveal the fiscal resources 
and needs of the institutions and additional methods must be 
employed. Data on the physical plants in the 52 institutions are 
avaii^able but they should be viewed vrith caution. Old buildings, 
in'need of repair tut still utilized in the teaching function, do 
not appear in the data but affect the 'present and future fiscal 
state of the institutions. In another area money spent on. 
instruction in which- FTi; plays, a big part does not reveal the 
additional expectations and time of an instructor in a black 
school '.-.'"here nany students have particular nee'ds. The fiscal data 
•is for one year only and may give an incrrect view of an overridinr; 
rrcnd. Data for variables are not available for some institutions, 
especially for public institutions in the "sections D S: E, 
"Indebtedness on Physical" Plant" and "'0'=»tails of Endowment." 

* • 

2. ?a~es I'O^-lll are the rerjort of the consultant, Steve 
•..'elsr.. 
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Table 15. Fiscal Variables.' 



A1/A20-15 

A2/A20-16 

A$/A20-1G 

A5-10/A20-16 

A5-12/A20-16 

A11+12/A20-15 

A13+1VA20-16 

31/312 

32/312 

B5/312 

B1-4-/312 

B5/B12 

B9+10/B12 

100-DVG 1+2+5 

D5/D^ 

D5/A20 
D5/D^ 

E7/E5 
A16-31^ 

A5/B1-^^ 

A$/312 

A20-319 



Huition £i l'"ees/Total Current i?\ind.s Revenues-Sales of 
Aurciliary Services 

Federal Appropriations/do 

State Appropriations/do 

Government Grants and Contracts/do 

Government & Private Grants & Contracts/do 

Private Gifts, Grants/do 

Endovraent Income/do 

Instruction/Total Educational, General Sxpendit-ores 

Research/do 

Public Service^do 

31-h2+5+Acadenic Support/do 

Libraries/do " ^ 

Scholarships and Fellowships/do 

100-3alance on Principal (Physical Plant Indebted- , 
ness) /Physical Plant. Assets ; 

Interest Payments on Plant Indebtedness/Balance / 
ov/ed on PrinciDal / 

i 

Interest Payments/Total Current Funds Revenues / 

r 

Payments Made on Principal During Year /balance 
Owed on Principal 

/• 

Endov/ment Yield/Value of^ Endov/ment End of Year 

Revenues Auxiliary-Enterprises Expenditures . 
Auxiliary Enterprises 

State xi.llocations/Instruction + Research -i-Public 
Support + ilcademic Support 

state AllocatioHs/Total Education General.' 
Sxpendi'tuxos " 

Total . Current Funds He '/enues-Total Current Funds 
Z:cDenditures 
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XOOb 

■'Cable 15- i-'iscal Variables (Con-^d.) 



Cl+2+3> Land+Buildinris-i-'ilquipment (Total 32 schools) 

A26 ' Total Current i'unds P.e venues (Total 52 schools) 

A5 • . -State Appropriations (Total 32 schools) 

35 ■ Libraries (Total 52 Schools) 

B9+10 Scholarships S: Fellov/ships (Total 32 schools) 



1- See Appendix D for copy of NCES Forir. 2500—^, 3/75 




\ • 
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sgce rinaiicial Data 

In this section t-ie rcsourcec and needs of the 32 institu- 
tions are presented in terms o£ cumulative assets or deficits ."^ 

Zerd^ 3i:ildi:i:"T^ JZIauiTDnient I^iie institutions 

Uave physical plants v/ith a total bool: value of 15992^179 ,777 • 
Private Public Total 

:)502,6^S,556 ' ,>6^9,.555,^^^l i>992, 179,777 

A number of the institutions owe 50 percent or more of the assets 

Private (6 IHE) Public (18 IHE) 

Ranse 59-12 - S3,S5 26.75 - 97*65 

Mean 6^.50 76*69 

3D 17-89 19-28 

2* ISndov/nent — Book Value (A15+l^)- Five of ithe 7 private 

institutions have individual endov/ments larger than the total 

12 public " insr itutions - 

Private (7 IKE) Public (12 IHE) Total (19 IrE) 

•599,651,352 r:j3, 866,692 ^' 5108,518,52^ 

* 

5- State Allocations ^. The total allocations of the states 
amounts to :il51,S72,90O* If v/e add 'to it the federal ' and local 
public funds allocations to Hov/ard University and Federal City 
Collerire, both located outside of sjates, the amounts increase to 
-;255,965,195- 



2 



r 

1. The a-noun^ts represent 52 schools or all private 'and all 
public schools unless otherv;ise indicated. 

2. - The fornula for ov/r^ership is 100-L)^/Cl-i-2+5. Data for D-!- 
on one private instit^vrion and r>ubllc iriS':;itutions v/ere p.ot 

. available.' ^ 
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Private (G ITC) Public II-K) Total 

1,220,751 ;i5'',.S52,il9 :J157,e72,900 C5C Im-) 

If.U. .S3,99^J,24A F.C.C. 20,095,CW-9 76,090,29^ (2 IIE) 

Total 52 IHE 3253,965,195 

. ^f-. Instruction, Total Educational, and Total Expenditures 
(Bl+12+19). About 40 percent of total educational expenditures and 
about 50 percent of total expenditures are spent on instruction. 





Private 


Public 


Total 


31 


;> 64,980,700 


;il8, 648,754 


$185,629,454 


312 


157,074,050 


295,716,979 


452,791,009 


319 


219,518,622 


564,230,552 


581,599,174 


31/312 


40.12 


41.57 


40.56 


31/319 


29.90 


■ 52.57 


51.57 



5. Total Revenues, Total Exp"enditures (A20-B19). The public 
institutions produced a profit; the private institutions, a 
deficit- 

Private Public Total 

A20 $212,760,655 575, 342,964 . $588,605,599 

319 . 217,318,622 564,280,552 ' 581,599,174 ^• 

4,557,987 ^> li;562,412 3 7,004,425 

5. Revenues and ErvPenditures of Auxiliary Enterprises 
(Ai6-314). The deficit in auxiliary enterprises in the private 
institutions is equal to about one-half of the total deficit of 
the sane institutions. ?ive private institutions and 11 public 
institutions lost in au:-:iliary enterprises. 

Private , Public . , 

A16-B14 -•V2,09?,541 J 145, 292 

- - ' 140 
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?. Libraries . Libraries in blaci-: institutions continue to 
be undcrfund^. !?lorida A'H^i and Hov/ard, University each spent over 
o2i£tO©7t)00 on their libra::ies. ' federal City College spent over 
vl, 000, 000- If these anoiints are subtracted from the totals^ more 
accurate pict'jre of librar;r fundin?^ in the remaining institutions 
is obtained. ' - . 

Private Public Total 

•p^, 759, 365 (5: IHS) ;il5,^L9^,602 (25 THE) S20,254-,167 (32 IHE) 
-2,593,677 (1 IHE) -3,952,^9 (2 IHE) -6,526,126 (3 IHE) 
^i2, 145,338 (6 IHE) ;U1,562,153 (23 IHE) $13,708,041 (29 IrE) 



Additional data on e^enditures for- scientific activities is 
presented hcrc."^ In tho list of the top 200 institutions v/hich 
received a total of .:.2,^!-27,r395,000 RC-D fundis from the federal 
r::overnnent iii 10?^ only one of the 52 31ack Graduate Schools, 
Hov/ard Unive'rsit:/, is included. I-!ov/ard received ^>2, 768, 000.^ 
Tr.e federal money '^iven to the top 11 institutions in 1976 for 
scientific Hc!^ expenditures would more than cover the entire 
operatin.7 budr:ets of the 52 institutions for that year. In a 
separate table -for masters «p?antin{;7 universities seven of the 
black institutions are included in these ranlcs: Nos. 2, 4-, 6, 11, 
21, 22, 59^ out of 50 institutions. In yet another table 6 of the 
black institutions rank Nos. 1, 11, 12, 51, 52, and 55.^ State 
funds for research v/ent to 5 universities in Virginia, none of 
v/hich v/as black. The state of North Carolina gave $15,527,000 to 
2 of its universities, neither of v/hich is black. Florida is the 
only state which gave RPx.'D funds to a black college (Florida AScM) 
the sum of :J580,000.'^ On the federal level the United States . 
Departnent of Agriculture ranks first in 1976 in awarding RSJ) 
monies to 15 of the 52 black institutions. The total amount 
awarded v/as 39,390,000.'^ 



1. Source: Detailed Statistical Tables ADPendixes 3 and C ; 
g:cpenditujes for Scientific Activities at Universities and Collerres 
Fiscal Year 1976 , ITS? 77-316. V/ashin^ton, D.C.: National Science 
-Foundation, 197-7. 

2. Ibid., p. 19- 
5. Ibid., p. 22. 
^r. Ibid., p. 25. 

5. Ibid., pp., 25-27. 

6. Source: ITational Science Foundation, "Federal Oblii:i:ations 
to Black Universities and Colle-res, bv A.-ency and T^rce of A.ctivitY. 
Fiscal Year, 197S." " • . ' 
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Av;ardGd 


i<0« OX 

Black THE 


USDA 


;;9, 390,000 


15- 




5,320,000 


8 


USF 


1,586,000 


15 


UA3A 


1,564,000 


24 


EPA 


503,000 


12 


AID 


4^,000 


1 


HUD 


■i?-25,000 


3 


DOD 


282,000 


8 


EHDA 


2^5,000 




DOC 


:i7^ooo 


2 


To-fcal 


$20,591,000 





The data on R&D funding of the 52 institutions shows that 
the resea2?ch capabilitj of the schools is recognized by some 
funding agencies. The level of funding for agencies other than 
USDA is either low or affects too few schools'. 
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i-relininary iiultivariate Analysis 

(I'he list of fiscal variables was r^iven to a consultant, 
Steve '.Volsii, for analysis, flis report and findings follov/*) 

Presented below are the initial results of a series of factor 
•and cluster analyses involvinn; financial variables from tv/o {^^oups 
of black institutions v/hich conduct f-p?aduate schools; a publicly 

controlled group (25 institutions) and a privately controlled 

1 2 

fjrowp (7 institutions). ' Tables 16 to 19 present the results 
of both analyses- 



1. The factor analyses were of the principal components type. 
The preliminary cluster assig^iraents were based on the mathematical 
siailarities between subjects or ascertained from similar Brincioal 
components techniques. A program from the BMD BiomedicaJL Computer 
Prosraras series developed by the Health Sciences Computing 
Facility, UCLA, was used for each analysis. 

2. Achieving maximum usefulness from the techniques . employed 
and confidence in their results generally involves a series of 
computer rxins, punctuated by periods of contemplation and adjust-' 
ment.^ In this case there v;as not enough time aivailable f or either 
activity. Many of the analysis checks had to be made arbitrarily. 
The situation v;as further complicated by the caution that is 
necessary ^v/hen v/orkin? v/ith a small number of subjects — 32 institu- 
tions. -Also, the financial data was used as available -and it was 
all used, _ despite the fact that it contained numerous inter- 
dependencies and redundancies. Data for some variables v/ere 
incomplete. Further study may sus??est more profound or entirely 
different interpretations and methods. The effect when certain 
variables are removed or. adjusted, and the differences betv/een 
states in v/hich schools are located are two obvious areas for 
future work. 
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Table LS. Vac tor jlnalysis — ^Public Gchoo'ls 



Variahlo 

A1/A20-1G 

A2/A20-16 . 

A5/A20-16 

A5thrulO/iV20-16 

A5thrul2/A20-16 

A11+12/A20-16 

A15+1VA20-16 

31/312 

32/312 

35/312 

31thru4/B12 

35/312 

39+10/312 
, 100-(DVC-l+2+5) 

D5/D^ " 

D5/A20 ' 

D5/D^ 

E7/^5 

A16-314 

A3/31thru^ 

A5/312 

A20-319 

Gl+2+3 

A20 

A5 
35 

39+10 



I' actor Loadings 
L-^ act or 1 Factor ? Factor ^ Factor 4 Factor 5 



-.7?737 
.90314 

.90251 



.7724^^ 



.61287 



.62101 



.69468 
.84871 



.69595 
.86279 

-.74374 



-.71235 



-.92455 



.85516 



-.75520 



-.65098 



.81455 



-.77765 



Factor variance: 



6.24 



5.12 



2.88 



2.27 



Factors v/ith variance less than 2.0 and variable loadings 'of 
less than .6 have been excluded. 
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•'able 17. 
VaTiablo 



;'^acJ:or Anal.vs.is — i-riVate Cc'-iooIg 



Al/iV20-l-5 

A2/A20-1G 

A5/A20-16 

A5t!irulO/A20-16 

A5thrul2/A20-1G 

A11+12/A20-16 

A1$+1VA20-16 

31/312 

32/312 

35/B12 

Blthru^/B12 

35./B12 

B9+10/312 

100-(DVC 1+2+3 
D5/D^ 
D5/A20 
D3/D^ 

A16-B1^ 

A5/31thru^ 

A5/312 ^ 

A20-B19 

Cl+2+5 

A20 

A5 
35 

39+10 



Fac cor 1 



.9505^ 



--8G597 

73780 



.96401 



-98392 
-87979 

.96490 
-99286 
-98522 
.96051 
-83696 



'■''acnor Loadin"-s 
?actor 2 



.80508 



-.7^255 



-.89773 

-.7^289 
-73741 



.92120 
-.81102 



Factor 5 act or 4 



-.82908 



-.91273 



-.74135 
-.90709 



-97239 



'actor variance: 



11.75 



6.45 



4.10 



2.12 



ractors v/ith variance less than 2.0 ar.d variable loadings o" 
less than 0.7 v/«re excluded. 
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Table 13* OXxics-tZQjc Anal.ys±s P2:r'xva1:e Scliooits 



' School 

.Atrlajntra U- 
Xaviex" 
P±slc 

M e Inajrr'jr MedL • 
Hampton 



FactJor* Xjoad.±nrTS 
u''act:or' 1 Facbox' 2 



• G^T-l^l 
.9^1^ 

.7129S 



5*act:or* Scores for* tiie 2*7 . Vax*±a'blesf 

Factor- 1 

A11+ 12/A20-13 
A15+ 1^/A20-1£ 

Aie— Bl-^l- —^.87119 
A20— B19 



-95778 
.60722 
.86967 



FacirojT 2 
2-51958 

-1.-4^511 
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■L'ablc 19- Cluster 

School 

Ala. ACJ'! 

Ala. " State^ 

?la. >in . . 

Ft. Val. State 

Savannah State 

Kentucky State 

Gx'amblinr; State 
•3oi-/ie State 

Coppin State ' 

Morgan State 

Alcorn A£J*I 
Jackson State 
Miss. Val. State. 
Lincoln 
N.C. AS:T 
N.C. Central 
Cheyney 
S.C. State 
Tenn. Stai;e 
Prairie View 
Texas" South. 
Va. State- 
lier. State 
U. or D.C. 
Southern 



lO^^dL 

.Analysis — r^ublic Schools 



It- 



Factor 1 
—•32566 

.S50O5 



.83066 



.755^5 
-.65^92 



-.91315 

.91667 

-.83005 
-95560 



Factor Loadln,-^ 
^'acTTor 2- Factor 3 



596^5 



Factor ^ 



.70938 



.90702 



^.71109 



-.57833 



.70105 



-.73608 



.89570 



.79768 



.769^9 
.68895 
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Oable 10. Clus-cer Analysis — Pubi.ic Schools (ContdJ) 



factor Scores for the 2? Variables 

yac-cor 1 1'' actor 2 



'A3/A20-15 

A11+12/A20-15 

A13-1-1VA20-16 

33/B12 

35/312 

A16-31^ 
A5/Blthru^ 
A5/312 
A20-B19 



.915^7 



1.75059 
-1. Of 053 
-1.562^5 

1.3-^278 
-1.2ti276 
1..5590 

1-5304^. 
1.56956 



Factor 5 Factor ^ 



5.95^15 



-3-8859^ 
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y^c :iLc:hrical rcnultc in -iie tables • 16-19 sucse^t several 
.^r.-rorcs tin;: rclations/ilps , the nossibilities aultivaxiate analysis 
oirfors, and cone 'Tuarded prelininary observations. T^^ese tecii— - 
niques do not -establish statistical si'-niiricance, but may .•^u.Tr;est 
dat:a ^-roupinr^s that facilitate our under standdnf^ of the data. 

A v/ealkh oT • in herniation reaains both in the printouts aDreaay 
r.enerated and v;hat is yet to be discovered by subsequent analysis. 
Iloperully, this initial v;orlc, besides being of interest per se, 
can be used to simplify and direct future work. 

P-:relininarv Factor Analysis 

The initial factor analyses (tables 16, 17) suggest that 
<iiffererit sets of variables or different factors account for the 
<i2.fferen.ces anonrj public and private institutions . The naming 
and interpretation ox the factors at this point are only creative 

f 

estions, included for illustrative Durooses and to sup-cest 

! ■ - - - 

possibilities for further analysis. ' • 

I ' Initial results for the public institutions suggest a series 

j ' . _ 

of ino<5iey flov/ factors. Factor one (1) loaded positively on 
revenue from government grants, research expenditures, and the 
proportion of interest and payments expended versus physical plant 
value ov/ed- The facPfeor loaded' negatively with respect to state 
. appropriation income variables. This suggests, for example, that 
..those schools that get lev/ state appropriations get government 
grants to do research or that those schools that get high state 
^' appropriations do not get :~o^'ernment ^ants or, most likely, ^ 
■that those institutions v/hich have a lot of government research * 
^ranrs ret lov; state appropriations. Because of missin.'T data, 
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intTGrpro-rration oC sorae physical plant e:cpenditxires for public 
inrstitutions is suspect. 

Zach.of the other four factors for -public schools s^ms to 
be a money flov; factor and is sub.iect . to- a similar -preliminary 
interpretation. (See table 16.) Factor 4, for example, suggests 
that net auzciliaxy enterprise and overall operating profits vary 
as do the proportion of federal appropriations revenues. 

riany variables — including those involving private grants, 
instructional and library expenses, and the value of the physical 

at— do not have a hi^h loading on any of the five factors for 
_ .blic institutions. 

The private school factors are different. Pactor 1 appears 
to be a size factor loading positively on federal appropriations, 
research expenditures, state appropriations, physical plant size, 
total revenues, library e:q:>enditures , and expenditures on ^scholar- 
strips and fellov/ships. The factor has a nesatiVe loading on the 
proportion of private grant income. 

The other three factors and their largest positive and 
^e^rative 'loadin 



gs. 



Factor 2: Konev Flov; 



Tuition/Fees P.evenue 

Expenditures on 
Scholarships/Fe3 lov/shiris 



Government Grants 

Expenditures on Instruction 

H:'n>enditures' on Academic. 
Support' 

ITet on Auxiliary Services 
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oirate- Appropriations , 
Public Service Expenditures 
Percent Physical Plant Owned 
Pa3rraents on Plant 

Factor ^: Financial Change 



Payments on balance ov/ed 
(on Physical Plant 

Factor 2 seems to sufggest that those private schools that 
receive a large part or their income from tuition/fees also expend 
a large part of their money on scholarships/f ellowsliips and expend 
a lesser proportion of their money on instruction and academic 
support. Th~ e schools tend to set proportionally low income 
from l^overrjnent grants and take a loss on auxiliary services. 
Those schools that get a lov/ percentage of their revenues from 
tuition spend relatively low on scholarships/f ellowships and 
relatively high on instruction and academic support. These 
institutions get a proportionately high amount of government 
■grants and maice a profit from their auiciliary services. The 
factor scores for this factor (Factor 2) — ^-Tusliegee (-.^752^), 
liov/ard (.17^^90), Atlanta (-.02^07), Xavier (1^04517), Fisk (.7332^), 
lieharry (-1.957'^5) , S'Jid Hampton (.^55^5) — support this interpre- 
tation. 
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PrGl.ininarv Cluster Analysis . • 

"■ T — 

The cluster analysis' :data on the private institutions 
(table 13) tends to sun:r;est three r:roaps of . institutions . Further 
analysis' via discriminant techniques could conrirm or fail to • 
confirm the si;:piif icance of these nrroupin^s. The net profit from 
auxiliary enterprises, the proportions of income from private 
:-:rants and endovment , and the overall net operating prof-it 
provide the principal differences betv/een clusters. 
The three clusters: 

I Tuslcegee, Hov/ard, Xa^^er 
II Meharry 
III Atlanta, Fisk, Hampton 
It v/as hoped that cluster analysis would readily reveal a 
small number of relatively homoseneous public institution clusters. 
Kov/ever, the preliminary cluster analyses on these institutjions 
su^jrest at lease ten clusters- (See table 19.) This .vould seen 
to indicate that using financial variables to categorize groups 
of institutions may prove to be a complex task- (Initial attempts 
to force the institutions into a smaller number of clusters were 
not successful.) Most of the clusters are populated by only one 
school. 

The three largest clusters include: 

I Alabaa-na ASa^, Alcorn AScI-I, Jackson State, N.C. Cenrral, 
and Prairie View 

II -Florida ASJ'I, Gramblinr State, Morgan State, S.G. State, 
Te:-:as Southern 



III 



Alabama State, Bov/ie State, Miss. Valley State, 
Cheyney State, ITorfolIc State, and Southern 
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^ A variouy of variables— includ in- the net airciliary profit, 
incor.cc from private --rants and endov/ments , expenditures for 
libraries, and the proportion of state allocations to educational 
e:q>enses — helped identify these clusters. 

Trelininarv Multivariate Conclusions 

1* Multivariate tecJiniques con be employed in analyzing 
further the financial data on black institutions. This will not 
be a trivial task as missing .^ata must be found, many inter- 
dependencies eliminated, and a variety of analysis methods 
explored. 

2. The preliminary factor analysis su^sests that different 
sets of variables distinguish amon^ schools within the public and 
within the private sectors. These he^^ristic groups of variables ' 
may be^ of some use for future analyses. Hov/ever, further factor 
analysis v/ork should be done. 

5. The preliminary cluster analysis work has not proved to 
be particularly helpful. However, the initiLal atter:pts have been 
rela^rively unsophisticated, as there v;ere several arbitrary 
choices and numerous cases of missinc data. Hopefully, further 
analysis nay yet lead to the discovery of distinct clusters of 
institutions v/hose members have relatively similar financial 
policies and/or financial health profiles. 
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